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DRAUGHT PLAYERS—By Berner. 


Tue Draught Players is one of those performances 
which is understood and admired, as well by the unin- 
formed and casual observer, as by the Amateur and 
Professional Artist, from its close adherence to the 


principles of art and nature. 








THEODORE KERNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “SUBORDINATE.” 


—— 


ORIGINAL. 


“THE amount of that bill, if you please, sir,” 

The man thus unceremoniously addressed, lifted 
his eyes from the leger, over which he had been 
bending for the last six hours, with scarcely the 
relaxation of a moment, and exhibited a pale, eare- 
worn countenance—and, thongh still young, a 
head over which were thickly scattered the silver 
tokens of age—premature, sorrowful old age. A 
sad smile played over his intelligent features, a 
smile meant to shake the sternness of the man who 
was troubling his peace, as he replied in alow 
calm voice— 

«To-day it will be impossible, sir.” 

“And how many times have you given me the 
same answer. I cannot waste my time by calling 
day after day, for so paltry a sum.” 

A flush passed over the fine countenance of the 
man thus rudely addressed. But he replied in the 
same low tone, which now slightly trembled: 

_“I would not ask you to call, sir, if I had the 
money. But what I have not, I cannot give.” 

“And pray when will you have the money?” 

The man paused for some time, as if calculating 
the future, and after a long drawn sigh, as if dis- 
appointed with the result, said: 

“It will be two or three months, before I can 
pay it; and even then it will depend on a contin- 
gency.” 

“Two or three months?—a contingency? It 
must come quicker and surer than that, sir.” 

«That is the best I can say.” 

“But not the best I can do, I hope.—Good 
morning.” 


After the collector had gone, the man bent his 
head down, until bis face rested even upon the 
ponderous volume over which he had been poring 
for hours. He thought, and thought, but thought 
brought no relief. ‘The most he could earn was 
ten dollars a week, and for his children, two sweet 
babes, and for the comfort of a sick and almost 
dying wife, he had to expend the full sum of his 
wages. The debt for which he was now troubled 
was arent bill of forty dollars, held against him 
by a man whose annual income was twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Finally, he concluded to go and 
see Mr. Moneylove, and try to prevail upon him 
to stop any proceedings that the collector might 
institute against him. In the evening, he sought 
the dwelling of his rich creditor, and after being 
ushered into his splendid parlor, waited with a 
troubled heart for his appearance. Mr. Money- 
love entered. 

“How do you do, sir?” 

“How do you do?” replied the debtor, in a low 
troubled voice. 

The manner of Mr. Moneylove changed the 
moment he heard the peculiar tone of his voice, 
although he did not know him. There was an 
appealing language in its cadence that whispered 
a warning to his ear, and he closed: his heart on 
the instant. 

“Well, sir/’ was his next words, “‘what is your 
will?”’ 

“You hold a bill against me for rent.” 

“Well, sir, go to my agent.” 

“I have seen Mr. ——” 

“That will do, sir. He knows all about my 
business, and will arrange to my entire satisfac- 
tion.” 

“But sir, I cannot now pay it, and he threatens 
harsh measures.” 

“I have entire confidence in his judgment, sir, 
and am willing to leave all such matters to his 
discretion.” : 

“I am in trouble, sir, and in poverty beside, for 
the demands on me are greater than I can supply.” 

“Your own fault, I suppose.” 

«Will you not interfere?’ asked the man, in a 
more decided tone. 

“Will I? No! I never interfere with my agent. 
He gives me entire satisfaction, and while he does 
so, I shall not interfere.” And Mr. Moneylove 
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smiled with self-satisfaction at the idea of his 
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careful and thrifty agent, and his own worldly 
policy. 

The petitioner slowly left the honse—murmur- 
ing to himself: “Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.” He experienced a feeling of degra- 
dation which he could not throw off, in reflecting 
upon the course he had taken to gain some little 
respite in his troubles; for had he not plead pov- 
erty, and almost begged for relief at the door of 
one who had turned from him with a smile of 
comtempt. 

Theodore Kerner had arrived in Baltimore 
a few years before his introduction to the reader, 
with a young and beautiful wife, who had married 
him against the decided opposition of her parents 
and friends. Firmly, after their marriage, did 
they refuse to take any notice of the young cou- 
ple, and even the mother of Constance, when her 
daughter, shortly after she had left home, called at 
her old and beloved home, refused to see her. 
The poor, almost heart-broken girl, turned away 
from her mother’s door, and scarcely conscious of 
any thing that was passing around her, sought the 
humble abode of her husband. Theodore, who 
was a clerk in a wholesale silk store, in the city 
of New York, on a small salary, had come home 
earlier than usual, for there was a strange concern 
in his feelings, and a weight upon his heart, that 
he could not account for. He came in before his 
wife returned, of whose intention to visit her 
mother he knew nothing. For probably half an 
hour he had sat in their little parlor, his thoughts 
deeply troubled and busy with many painful things, 
when the door opened and his wife came in, with 
a pale, abstracted face, the expression of which 
struck a thrill of agony to his heart. She did not 
notice that he was in the room, merely passing 
through, and then going mechanically to her bed- 
chamber. He followed immediately. She had 
seated berself on the bed, the tears now stream- 
ing over her face. 

“Oh, Constance, what has happened.” 

She looked up with q bewildered air for a mo- 
ment, and then, burying her face in the bosom of 
her husband, sobbed for some time hysterically. 
Gradually, her feelings became soothed, and to 
the repeated, anxious inquiries of her almost dis- 
tracted husband, she at last looked up with a 
changed and brighter, though tearful face, and 
said with a forced smile: 

“I’m happy with you, dear Theodore.” 

“Tell me, Constance, what has happened.” 

“I did not know you were home, love, or I 
should not have given way to my feelings.” 

“I see, I see it all; you cannot be happy—en- 
tirely happy with me. That heart yearns, and 
why should it not, for the old familiar voices. I 
was a fool to entice you away from the love of 





those who had become as life to you. And here 
are none of the Juxuries that have been around 
you from childhood. Fool, fool that I was!’’ 

The fond creature, who had left ali for him, 
twined her arms about the neck of her husband, 
and soothed his excited feelings with many a 
word of love. 

“But why, Constance, did you weep. What 
meant that pale face, that look of agony?” 

“Theodore, I will tell you all. It is true that 
my heart has yearned for the voice, for the smile 
of that mother who, from childhood, has been my 
best, my kindest friend. You know that all our 
letters have been unanswered, and that there has 
been no indication given since our marriage, that 
we were even remembered as among the living. 
I could stand it no longer, and to-day ventured to 
call at my old home. I knocked at the door with 
a throbbing heart, and was admitted by old Ellen, 
who nursed me when achild. The glad creature 
caught me in her arms, in an extacy of delight. I 
remained seated in the passage while she went to 
tell my mother that I was there. In a short time 
she returned slowly, and with the tears starting 
from her eyes. I was on my feet in a moment, 
and heard only the mournful words, that fell upon 
my heart like ice—‘She will not see you.” How 
I got home I know not.” 

Theodore Kerner held his sobbing wife, scarce 
eighteen years old, to his heart, with a long and 
strained embrace. For the first time he repented 
having torn that young blossom so rudely from its 
parent stem; and fearful were his forebodings that 
it would wither in its new, and he feared uncon- 
genial, soil. 

That night she wrote to her mother as follows: 
“My DEAR, DEAR MorTHER, 

You would not see your child, whose poor 
heart ached to hear your voice, to feel your smile. 
I can go home no more. But if you relent, oh 
just let me hear from. you, and I will fly to your 
arms, and once more rest my head upon your 
bosom. But, dear mother, I cannot say I repent 
of my conduct, except that I should have tried 
longer to gain your consent—I love my husband 
as my life. I am willing to share his lot, be it 
what it may. But will you not smile upon me 
and make me happy. Dear mother, turn not thus 
from your child, that sues asa beggar for your 
love. I can write no more, for the tears are blind- 
ing me. ConsTANCE.” 

Day after day passed, and there was no answer. 
How long, how very long seemed the interval 
from the time her letter was despatched, to that 
when an answer might have reasonably been ex- 
pected. But,as hour after hour, and day after day 
passed by, and no word came, her heart sunk 
within her. In realizing the distinct certainty 
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that she was indeed cast off by the mother who 
had been to her the kindest of friends since chyd- 
hood; by the father, who had ever looked upon 
her with the fond pride of a parent, she realized 
the full import of those touching words of Holy 
Writ—*.4 wounded spirit who can bear.” 

In the presence of her husband, she did all in 
her power to rally her feelings and appear cheer- 
ful—but his quick eye could not be deceived. 
The countenance of an innocent person cannot 
hide the grief ofa wounded heart. The face refuses 
to counterfeit. Sometimes, the native buoyancy 
of her young heart would react against the sorrow 
that was pressing it down, and Kerner would be a 
happier man fora brief season than he had been 
for many years. 

A year passed away, and during the whole of 
that time not one word of kindness or censure 
reached the ears of Constance from her parents. 
They seemed to have not only cast her off, but to 
have forgotten the fact of her existence. To a 
mind like that of Theodore Kerner, a condition 
in which a beloved one was made to suffer keenly, 
and as he was too ready to believe, alone through 
him, could not be endured without serious in- 
roads upon the health; and much to his alarm, by 
the end of a year he found that he was less able 
to attend through the whole day to the fatiguing 
duties of the counting room than usual. Fre- 
quently he would return home at night with a 
pain in his breast, that often continued a greater 
part of the night. The morning, too, often found 
him feverish and debilitated, with no appetite. 

The engrossing love of a mother for her first-born, 
relieved, in a great degree, the aching void of Con- 
stance Kerner’s breast. The face of her sweet babe 
oftén reflected a smile of deep, heart-felt happiness, 
lighting up, ere it faded away into the sober cast 
of thought, a feeble ray upon the face of her hus- 
band. The steady lapse of days, and weeks, and 
months, brought a steady development of the 
mind and body of their little one. He was the 
miniature image of his father, with eyes, in which 
Kerner could see all the deep love which lay in 
the dark depths of those that had won his first 
affections. Happy would they have been but 
(who would not be happy were it not for that lit- 
tle word?) for one yearning desire in the heart of 
Constance for the lost love of her mother—but for 
the trembling fear of want that stared Theodore 
daily in the face. His salary as clerk was small, 
and to live in New York cost them no trifle. 
Finally, owing to the failure of the house by 
which he was employed, the dreaded event came. 
He was out of a situation, and found it impossi- 
ble to obtain one. The failure had been a very 
bad one, and there was a strong suspicion of un- 
fair dealing. The prejudice against the house, 





extended even to the clerks, and several of them, 
finding it very difficult to get other places that 
suited them, left New York for other cities. One 
of them, a friend to Kerner, came to Baltimore, 
and soon got into a large house; a vacancy soon 
occurring, he recommended Kerner, who was 
sent for. He came at once, for neither to him or 
his wife was there any thing attractive in New 
York. His salary was five hundred dollars. 

For nearly three years had he striven, by dint 
of the clusest economy, to make his small salary 
sufficient for the wants of his family. Gradually, 


showever, every year he found himself getting 


behind-hand, from fifty to sixty dollars. The 
birth of a second child added to his expenses; and 
the continually sinking health of his wife, increas- 
ed them still more. Finally, he got in arrears 
with the agent of Mr. Moneylove, his landlord. 
At this time, a rapid decline had become devel- 
oped in the system of his wife, and on the night 
on which be had appealed to this person’s feelings 
of humanity, as mentioned in the opening of this 
story, he found her, on his return, extremely ill. 
A high fever had set in, and she was suffering 
much from difficult respiration. The physician 
must of course be called in, even though but the 
day before he had put off the physician’s collec- 
tor for the tenth time. Sad, from many causes, 
he turned again from the door of his dwelling, 
and sought the physician. He hesitated, and 
spoke in a low, timid voice, as he requested a 
call that night upon his wife. The kind manner 
of the physician soothed his feelings, and the 
prompt visit and prompt relief given, softened the 
stern anguish of his troubled spirit. The bruised 
reed is never broken. When the stricken heart 
is tried, itAs never beyond the point of endurance. 

In no instance had Kerner drawn from his em- 
ployers more than his regular salary, no matter 
how pressing were his necessities. Beyond the 
contract he had entertained no desire to go, but 
strove, in every thing, to keep down his expenses 
to his slender income. Now, however, in view 
of the threat made by the collector of rents, after 
having thought and thought about it until bewil- 
dered with a distressing sense of his almost hope- 
less condition, he came to the resolution to ask an 
advance of fifty dollars, to be kept back from his 
regular wages, at the rate of- five dollars a month. 
For some hours he pondered this plan in his 
mind, and obtained much relief from the imagina- 
ry execution of it. But when the moment came 
to ask the favor, his heart sunk within him, and 
his lips were sealed. In alternate struggles like 
this, the morning of the first day passed, after his 
interview with Mr. Moneylove, and stlll he had 
not been able to prefer his humble request. When 
he went home to dine, in consequence of the con- 
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tinued perturbation of his mind for hours, he was 
pale and nervous, with no inclination for food. 
To add to his distress of mind, his oldest child, 
now a fine boy of four summers, had been taken 
extremely ill since morning, and the anxiety con- 
sequent upon it, had excited the feeble system of 
his wife, who too plainly showed, by the bright 
spot on her cheek, the existence of the fatal hec- 
tic. Another visit from the physician became 
necessary, and was promptly made. 

Frequently, in consequence of pressing calls at 
home, he had been almost forced to remain longer 


away from his place of business at dinner time,. 


than was customary for the clerks. On this day, 
two hours had glided by when his hasty foot en- 
tered the store, on his return from dinner. His 
fears of a distraint for rent were greatly heighten- 
ed in consequence of the increased illness of his 
family, and as the only way to prevent it that had 
occurred to his mind, was to obtain from his em- 
ployers a loan of fifty dollars as just mentioned, 
he had fully made up his mind to waive all feel- 
ing and at once name his request. Two hours 
we have said had expired since he went home to 
dine. On his entering the counting-room, the 
senior partner of the house drew out his watch, 
and remarked, rather angrily, that he could not 
permit such neglect of duty ina clerk, and that 
unless he kept better hours, he must look for 
another place. 

It was some time before the confusion of his 
mind, consequent upon this censure and threat, 
subsided sufficiently to allow him to feel keenly 
the utter prostration of the last expectation for 
help, that had arisen like an angel of hope, in 
what seemed the darkest hour of his fate. And 
bitter indeed, were then his thoughts. Those who 
have never felt it, cannot imagine the awful dis- 
tress which the mind feels, while contemplating the 
wants of those who are dearer than all the world, 
without possessing the means of relieving them. 
At times, there is a wild excitement, an imagina- 
ry consciousness of power to do all things; too 
quickly, alas! succeede@ by the chilling certainty 
that honestly and honorably it can do nothing. 

Slowly and painfully passed the hours until 
nightfall, and then Kerner again sought with 
hasty steps the nest that sheltered his beloved 
ones. Alas! the spoiler had been there. True to 
his threat, the agent of Mr. Moneylove had taken 
quick means to get his own. All of his furni- 
ture had been seized, and not only seized, but 
every thing, except a bed and a few chairs, re- 
moved in his absence. 

“OQ Constance, what is the meaning of this?” 
was his agonized question, to his weeping wife, 
who met him at the door, and hid her face in his 
bosom, like a dove seeking protection. 


“I cannot tell, Theodore. Every thing has 
been carried off under distraint for rent, so they 
said who came here. But you do not owe any 
_rent, do you? I am sure you never mentioned it.” 

“It is too true—too true,” was his only answer. 
Carefully had Kerner concealed from his wife all 
his troubles. He could not think of adding one 
pang to the heart that had given up all for him. 
Wisely he did not act in this, but few can blame 
the weakness that shrunk from giving pain toa 
beloved object. There are few who have not, 
sometime in life, found themselves in situations 
of trial and distress, in which nothing was left 
them but submission. In that very condition did 
this lonely family, strangers in a strange place, 
find themselves on this night of strong trial- 
They experienced a ray of comfort, and that was 
the apparent healthy reaction of their sick child. 
With this to cheer them, they gathered their two 
little ones with them in their only bed, and slept 
soundly through the night. 

Their servant had left them a day or two be- 
fore, and they were spared the mortification of 
having such a witness of their humiliation. Mrs. 
Kerner found it somewhat difficult to prepare 
their food on the next morning, as even her 
kitchen furniture had nearly all shared the fate of 
the rest. Something like three hundred dollars 
worth had been taken for a debt of forty or fifty. 
The slender breakfast over, with the reprimand 
of the day before painfully fresh in his mind, 
Kerner hastened away to the counting-room. He 
had only been a few moments at the desk, when 
the partner in the house who had spoken to him 
the day before, came up with the morning’s paper 
in his hand, and pointing to an advertisement of 
a sale of furniture seized for rent due by Theo- 
dore Kerner, asked him if he was the person. 
Kerner looked at him for some moments, vainly 
attempting to reply, his face exhibiting the most 
painful emoticns—finally, he laid his head upon 
the desk without a word, and burst into tears. It 
was a weakness, but he was not then superior 
to it. 

“How much do you owe for rent?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“Forty dollars! And was it for this sum alone 
that your furniture has been taken?” 

“That is all I owe for rent.” 

» Then why did you not let us know your con- 
dition. You should have had more consideration 
for your family.” 

«Yesterday, sir, I came here from dinner, after 
having been detained with a sick child, resolved 
to conquer my reluctance, and ask for the 
loan of fifty dollars, to be deducted from my 
salary, at the rate of five dollars a month. But 
your reproof for remissness deterred me. And 
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when I returned home the work had been done. 
They have left us but a bed, a few chairs, anda 
common table. Oh sir, it seems as if it would 
kill me.” 

«But, my dear sir, when I complained, you 
owed it to yourself, and you owed it tome, to ex- 
plain. How could I know your peculiar situation?” 

“Have you ever felt, sir, that no one cared for 
you? Asif even Heaven had forgotten you? If 
not, then you cannot understand my feelings. It 
may be wrong, but always meaning to act justly 
towards every one, I feel so humbled by accusa- 
tion, that I have no heart to explain. It seems 
to me that others should know that I would not 
wrong them.” 

“It certainly is wrong, Theodore. Suppose 
that you had simply mentioned yesterday the illness 
of your child, I should at once have withdrawn 
my censure, and probably made some kind in- 
quiry; you would then have been more free to 
prefer your request, which would have been at 
once granted. See what it would have saved your 
family.” 

“I see it all. Feeling always obscures the judg- 
ment.” 

“To onein your particular situation, a right 
knowledge of the truth you have just uttered is 
all important. No matter what may be your con- 
dition, never suffer feeling to become so acute as 
to dim your sober thoughts, and paralyze your 
right actions. But here is a hundred dollars. Re- 
deem your things, and geton your feet again. 
Take it as an advance in your salary for the last 
year; and draw six hundred instead of five in 
future.” 

One grateful look told the joy of his heart, as 
he hastened away. In half an hour the furniture 
which the day before had been foreibly taken 
away, was at his own door. 

Relief from present embarrassment, and a fair 
prospect of a full support for the future, gave 
Kerner a lighter heart than he had carried in his 
bosom for many months. The reaction made him 
fora time happy. But, while our hearts are evil, 
we cannot be happy, except for brief periods. 
The disease will indicate by pain its deep rooted 
presence. 

The drooping form of his dear wife soon called 
his thoughts back to misery. Health had wander- 
ed away, and the smiling truant strayed so long, 
that hope of her return had almost forsaken them. 

Nearly five years had passed since Constance 
turned away, almost broken hearted, from the 
door-stone of her father’s house, and during all 
that long, long time, she had received no token of 
remembrance. She dared not suffer herself to 
think even for a moment on the cruel fact. The 
sudden, involuntary remembrance of such a 





change from the fondest affection, to the most 
studied disregard, would almost madden her. 
Gradually, but surely, did the weight upon her 
spirits lose its hold upon its mortal covering. 

And now let us turn from the cast off, from the 
forsaken, to the parents who had thus estranged 
themselves from their child. 

Mr. Jackson, (the father of Constance,) was 
the son of aman who had begun life in New- 
York, at the very bottom of fortune’s wheel. He 
was a native of Ireland, and came to this country 
very poor. For some years, with his pack on his 
back, he gained a subsistence by vending dry 
goods, and unimportant trifles, through the coun- 
ties and small towns in the vicinity of New-York. 
Gradually he laid up dollar after dollar, until he 
was able to open avery small shop in Maiden 
Lane, a kind of thread-and-needle store. Careful 
in his purchases, and constant in his attendance 
on business, he soon began to find his tens count- 
ing hundreds, and but few years rolled away, be- 
fore his hundreds began to grow into thousands. 
After a while he took a larger store, and suddenly 
became known and respected as ‘a merchant.” 
At the end of twenty years from the time he car- 
ried his pack out of New-York, he could write 
himself worth fifty thousand dollars. Coming 
from the old country, where riches are valued as 
giving character and standing, he readily fell into 
the error of thinking himself better than any man 
who was poorer. Success continued to crown his 
efforts in business, and when his children came 
on the stage of active life, they were raised to 
consider themselves as far superior to mere me- 
chanics, or those who had to labor for their daily 
bread. 

The father of Constance was the eldest son of 
old Mr. Jackson, and inherited from him a large 
share of haughty pride. His wife was out of a 
family with notions equally aristocratic. Con- 
stance was their only child, and ee 
ed no little care in endeavoring to make her the 
most accomplished young lady in New York. 
They loved her tenderly, but pride divided with 
affection their interest inher. She had already 
declined the hands of two young men of the first 
families in the city, much to the displeasure of 
both her parents, when she met Theodore Kerner, 
clerk in the large importing house of Renssellier, 
Wykoff & Co. who was so highly esteemed by 
Mr. Wykoff, that he took him into his family as 
one of its members. Atthis house Constance vis- 
ited regularly, and the intimacy which sprung up 
between the young couple, had a chance of matur- 
ing into amore permanent affection, before Mr. or 
Mrs. Jackson hag the slighest suspicion of such 
an event. Indeed the first knowledge they had 
of the real state of affairs was obtained through 
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Kerner himself, in the form of an application for 
the hand of their daughter. It was made to Mr. 
Jackson, on whom it fell with the unexpected 
suddenness of a flash from a clear sky in June. 

“And pray, sir, who are you?” was his hasty 
and excited answer, 

«Theodore Kerner, clerk in the house of Rens- 
sellier, Wykoff, & Co.” 

“Are you really in earnest, young man?” said 
Mr. Jackson, in a calmer voice, though his lips 
trembled with suppressed feeling. 

«‘Never more so in my life, sir.” 

«And does my daughter know of this applica- 
tion?” 

“She does.” 

“And is it made by her consent?” 

“Of course.” 

The calm, and “of course” manner of the young 
man was more than the patience of Jackson could 
withstand. Hardly able to contain the indigna- 
tion that swelled within him, at the presumption 
of an unknown clerk, thus to dare to ask the hand 
of his daughter, he paused but a moment, and 
then seizing Kerner by the shoulder, and looking 
him steadily in the face, while he fairly foamed 
with rage, replied thus to his last admission:— 

“If that headstrong girl has dared to place her 
thoughts on you, obscure underling! and dared, as 
you say, toconsent to accept you through my 
willingness, I will cut her off this hour from for- 
tune and affection. I will cast her loose upon 
the world as unworthy. Go—go--and never dare 
to come into my presence.” 

Opposition, denial, he had expected; but noth- 
ing like this. He had hoped that when the par- 
ents saw a fixed resolution on the part of Con- 
stance to accept none other, that gradually opposi- 
tion would be worn away. Sucha termination 
he now saw was hopeless. 

The father did not seek an immediate interview 
* with his-child. Before meeting her, he had found 
time to reflect upon the real position of affairs. 
He was well enough taught in the theory, at least, 
of a woman’s affettions. He had heard of in- 
stances where opposition in a love affair had only 
added fuel to the flame; and one or two such cases 
had fallen under his own eye. He therefore de- 
cided to make no present show of opposition, and 
on no consideration to allow her to know of the 
interview that had occurred between her lover 
and himself. Mrs. Jackson, entering into her 
husband’s view and feelings, took upon herself the 
task of watching and silently controlling all the 
movements of her daughter. Particular care was 
taken to prevent her visiting the family of Mr. 
Wykoff. e 

«Where are you going, love,” said her mother 
to her the next day after that of the interview, as 





Constance came out of her room, dressed for a 
walk. 

“I promised a walk with Laura Wykoff, ma, 
and am going to call for her.” 

“I was just going to send for you to dress fora 
walk with me; I want to make a call to-day on 
Madame Boyer. And this afternoon I am to 
spend with Mrs. Claxton and her five daughters, 
and you must go along of course. So you will 
have to postpone your walk with Laura to- 
day.” 

If it had only been the walk with Laura Wy- 
koff, Constance would not have hesitated a mo- 
ment, but her heart almost ached with suspense to 
know from Theodore the result of his interview 
with her father. He had promised to leave a 
note for her with Laura, who was their mutual 
confidante. The mother of course noticed an air 
of regret at her disappointment, and ingeniously 
remarked— 

“So you would rather walk with Miss Wykoff 
than your mother.” * 

The tears started into the eyes of Constance, 
and twining her arms aroundthe neck of her 
mother, she murmured, 

‘No, no, dear mother! How could you think 
so?” 

Hiding her anxious desire to know the result of 
that interview upon which hung her fate, she 
passed with apparent cheerfulness through the 
weary day; and late at night sought her pillow 
from which sleep had fled. 

On the next morning, much to her distress of 
mind, she learned that a visit of a few weeks toa 
relation in Albany had been suddenly determined 
upon, and that in company with her mother she 
had to set off in the first boat that day. Her sus- 
picions were at once roused as to the real cause 
for this hasty movement, and she determined to 
write to Theodore immediately on her arrival at 
Albany. 

The beautiful scenery of the Hudson was un- 
appreciated by one eye of the many brilliant ones 
that looked out from the majestic boat, that, in 
the language of Carlyle, ‘travelled on fire-wings,”’ 
through the looming highlands. The watchful 
mother strove hard to divert the mind of her 
child, but in vain. Her heart was away from the 
present reality; and no effort of her own could 
bring it back. It was night when the boat arriv- 
ed, and no chance offered for writing before re- 
tiring to bed. It seemed, indeed, as if the mother, 
suspicious that some communication would be 
made in this way, kept so about Constance all 
the next day, that she had no chance of dropping 
Theodore even a line to say where she was, and 
that she still remembered him with affection. 
And the next day passed in the same way; not an 
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hour, not a moment could she get for privacy or 
uninterrupted self-communion. At last she de- 
termined to write to Laura Wykoff, to which, of 
course, ber mother could make no objection. 
But she dared not mention the name of Theodore, 
or allude to her present restrained condition, ex- 
cept remotely, for fear that her mother would ask 
to see the letter. This letter was given to a ser- 
vant to convey to the post office, in the presence 
of her mother. It never reached its destination. 
And the mother knew well the reason why. In 
it she asked an immediate answer. Day after 
day passed and no answer came. She wrote 
again, and with the same success. Finally, she 
gained a few minutes to pen a line or two to 
Theodore, which she concealed, suspecting that 
there was something wrong about the transmis- 
sion of the letters, until a chance offered for hav- 
ing it certainly placed in the right channel of 
conveyance. This note reached Theodore, and 
removed a mountain from his feelings. He had 
learned of her hasty journey to Albany, but this 
was all he could ascertain, and suspecting the 
cause, his mind was in a state of racking and 
painful suspense. 

Day after day passed, until a month had expired, 
and still there was no indication of a movement to 
return home. Once or twice a week her father 
would come up from New-York, and to the pur- 
suasions of the relatives at whose house they were 
visiting, half consented that Constance and her 
mother should stay all summer. Finally it was 
decided, that Albany should be their place of resi- 
dence for some months. . 

Things assuming this decided appearance, Con- 
stance now set herself resolutely to work to cir- 
cumvent her mother’s careful surveillance. It 
was the first time in her life that she had seriously 
determined to act towards the parent she had so 
long and so tenderly loved, with duplicity. All at 
once she became more cheerful, and seemed to 
enter with a joyful spirit into all the plans pro- 
posed for spending the time pleasantly. With 
a sprightly cousin, a young girl of her own age, 
she cultivated a close intimacy, and finding her 
somewhat romantic and independent, finally con- 
fided to her the secret that was wearing into her 
heart, from concealment. Readily did Ellen Ray- 
mond enter into the scheme she at last proposed, 
which was to write to Theodore, and give the let- 
ter into her charge. It was promptly conveyed 
to the post-office. Theodore was directed to ad- 
dress Ellen, and in the envelope to enclose a let- 
ter for Constance. On the third day the young 
ladies took a walk, and in their way called at the 
post-office. A letter was handed out to Ellen, 
and on breaking the seal, another appeared ad- 
dressed to Constance. She did not dare to open 





it in the street, but retired to a confectioner’s, and 
while Ellen was tasting an ice-cream, Constance 
was devouring, with eager eyes, the first love- 
token she had ever received from Theodore 
Kerner. 

This was the beginning of a correspondence 
which was regularly kept up through the summer, 
of all of which both father and mother remained 
most profoundly ignorant. They were delighted 
to see their daughter so soon react from the first 
deep depression of spirits which was occasioned 
by their sudden removal from New York, but 
little suspected the cause. Less and less care- 
fully did the mother watch her daughter, and more 
frequently were the two young friends alone in 
their chambers, even for hours together. Such 
times were not spent idly by Constance. Thus 
the very means—separation—resorted to by Mr. 
Jackson and his wife, to wean the mind of their 
daughter from the “low born” Kerner, only prov- 
ed, from not having been thoroughly carried out, 
that which bound them together in heart forever. 
Give to two lovers, pen, ink, and paper, and their 
love will defy time and distance. The thousand 
expressed fond regards, and weariness of absence, 
endear each to each; and imagination, from af- 
fection, invests each with new and undiscovered 
perfections. 

Three months had passed away since the hasty 
journey from New York, and supposing Constance 
to be thoroughly weaned from her foolish prefer- 
ence for a poor clerk, for she was now cheerful, 
and expressed no wish to return—the parents pro- 
posed to go back to the city. Preparation was 
accordingly made, and in a few days Constance 
found herself with a yearning desire to get home 
again, gliding swiftly along the smooth surface of 
the Hudson. / She had not failed to inform Theo- 
dore of her return, and as the boat swept up to 
the wharf, her quick eye caught his eager face 
bending over towards her. A glance of glad, and 
yet painful recognition pdssed between them, and 
in the next moment he had disappeared in the liv- 
ing mass of human beings. 

For some time she was closely watched, but 
she carefully lulled suspicion, and at last succeeded 
in managing to get short and stolen interviews 
with Kerner. Their first meeting was at a young 
friends, whom she had made a confidante in the 
matter—not Laura Wykoff, for her mother had 
managed to fall out with her family, so as to have 
a good plea for denying to Constance the pri- 
vilege of visiting them. Regularly did the lovers 
meet, about once every week, at this friend’s, and 
encouraged by this friend, they finally took the 
hazardous and decisive step before mentioned. 


(To be continued.) 
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REMEMBERED MUSIC. 


Like a lay thrown off from some angel’s string, 
As a spirit pass’d on its airy wing, 

It stole o’er my heart, and each pulse beat low, 
Pausing to list to the music’s flow. 

A moment it stirr’d on the yielding air 

Wildly and sweetly, then—twas not there. 


I had heard that strain, but I know fot when, 
Though its tones were old to my feelings then, 
And dear as the music a mother’s tongue, 

To list’ning childhood, hath softly flung; 

And its touch, like the touch to a fountain sealed, 
‘The gush of a hidden stream revealed. 


A breeze steals over a tranquil lake, 

And the breath bids a thousand waves awake, 
‘That slept so still on its glassy breast, 

As if never to spring from their peaceful rest, 
And sparkling and dancing in light along, 

An echo they flung to the zephyr’s song. 


So that melody, heard in some long past hour, 
Stole over my breast with a spell of power, 
Arousing from slumber emotion’s waves, 
That long had been resting in Memory’s caves; 
‘They stirred and sparkled, and shone awhile, 
‘Then still’d their trembling and veil’d their smile. 

Bo Bs a 


Tue Cuinese CoLiecTIoN 1N PHILADEL- 
pH1A.—The most perfect collection of Chinese cu- 
riosities, and works ofart in the world, is that made 
by Mr. Dunn, and now open for exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Museum. The visiter is at first con- 
fused, surprised, and then lost in wonder at the 
magnificence of every thing around him. The 
great variety, the perfection of the arrangement, 
the richness of the specimens exhibited. The 
following from the Athenzum will give our read- 
ers a more distinct idea of the “Chinese Collec- 
tion.” * = 

“While in Philadelphia a week or two since, 
we dropped in for a short time to look at Mr. 
Dunn’s magnificent “‘Chinese Collection,” at the 
corner of Ninth and Sansom streets. We were 
not prepared for any thing so truly wonderful; 
and were but poorly satisfied with the brief ex- 
amination we were compelled to make. The 
apartment in which is this collection, is one hun- 
dred and sixty-three feet in length, by seventy in 
breadth, with lofty ceilings, supported by twenty- 
two pilasters. Notwithstanding its immense size, 
there is not room enough for all the curiosities 
which have been collected. 

“Nathaniel Dunn, the proprietor of this vast 
collection, commenced forming it many years 
since, in China, but with no intention of ultimately 
offering it as a public exhibition; nor had he any 
idea, that it would in the end become so very ex- 


tensive, forming as it now does, the largest collec* 
tion in the world. 

“The visiter to this vast saloon is introduced 
at once to a combination of all that is peculiar to, 
and wonderful in, China, arranged with the most 
scrupulous taste. For some moments his senses 
are bewildered with the extent, variety, and mag- 
nificence of the scene. He finds himself sur- 
rounded with paintings, flower-work, rare exhi- 
bitions of all the arts, and even fac-similies of the 
inhabitants dressed in their peculiar costumes, 
and engaged in their particular daily occupations. 
Mandarins, of the different grades, secretaries 
writing, soldiers, a group of literati in their light 
summer dresses, Chinese beauties, players in fan- 
cy costume, priests, tradesmen, blacksmiths, a 
travelling shoemaker in spectacles, a street with 
sedan bearers, and a pavilion containing six figures, 
showing the manner in which visits are made and 
received, etc. 

“Of the numerous specimens of Chinese art we 
cannot pretend to give a description. One case 
contains specimens of lackered or japaned ware, 
another of porcelain articles, another of miscella- 
neous articles, which it would take a column to 
describe. One contains models of boats, another 
of summer houses, and the model of a one arched 
bridge, &c. Here is a case containing specimens 
of manufactured silk, linen, and cotton; and there 
is one filled with complete sets of cabinet makers’ 
and capenters’ tools. There are also cases con- 
taining interesting specimens of natural history. 

“Strangers visiting Philadelphia will find the 
‘Chinese Collection’ one of the first attractions. To 
the curious inquirer into the habits and pursuits 
of the Chinese, a journey of hundreds of miles 
will be richly repaid, for in no other way can he 
learn one tenth as much as by a visit to this col- 
lection.” " 


Ports AND Portry.—The Philadelphia Leger 
estimates the number of poets in this country at 
5023, and classes them as follows: dramatic, 67; 
elegiac, 34; pastoral, 42; epic 1, (Mr. Emmons;) 
lyrical and miscellaneous, 4879. This multitude 
of rhymesters the Leger provides for thus: Indus- 
triously engaged in useful occupations, 3; neglect- 
ful of their appropriate business, 3940; in alms- 
houses, 75; in states’ prisons, &c. 94; in debtors’ 
} prisons, 280; street mendicants, 49; ordinary loaf- 
ers, 225; gentlemanly loafers, 115; uncertain, 251. 


Face-Paintina.—Lady Coventry, the cele- 
brated beauty, killed herself with painting. She 
dedaubed herself with white so as to stop the 
perspiration. Lady Mary Wortley Montague was 
more prudent: she went often into the hot bath, 
to scrape off the paint, which was almost as thick 
as plaster on a wall. 
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SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


(From the Subordinate.) 

One of the principal amusements with some of 
the boys who were rather wickedly disposed, was 
to visit the colored people’s meeting house in Fish 
street. The Bethel Meeting House I believe it , 
is still called. In recurring to these facts, I have | 
no disposition to throw ridicule upon religion, far 
less to question the fervent, though at times up- 
roarous devotional exercises of the blacks. Among 
them I know there are very many whose piety 
and works of benevolence would shame enlight- 
ened Christians. But too few of them have per- 
ceptions of what is truly elevated and high toned 
in religion, and give way too much to feelings 
that are easily excited. 

Almost every Sunday night some of the boys 
would go down to “the Bethel,” and frequently 
at night during the week. The next day the 
shop would be kept in a roar, when our master 
would be out, with the vivid sketches of proceed- 
ings which would be given. None could exceed 
Sam Bates in these descriptions, which were oc- 
casionally set off by a little personal exemplifica- 
tion. But no picture could approach the original. 
Many of their extravagant actions and singular 
expressions have doubtless been laid aside now, 
as they have naturally become more enlightened 
and better informed under the ministry of educat- 
ed preachers. One of the most popular preachers, 
or rather exhorters, at the Bethel church, was an 
old black man, of about seventy, who had once 
been a slave in one of the lower counties. He 
was a shrewd, but uneducated man, and had great 
influence with his congregation. He could at 
any time raise a “shout,” and generally did so 
when it fell to his lot to address the people. I 
have listened to him, sometimes, pgaling forth his 
denunciation to sinners in a wild chaunting tone, 
until my blood has run cold, and my hair raised 
upon my head. No wonder, then, at the power 
he exercised over his ignorant and simple minded 
congregation. 

During a great revival I frequently visited the 
Bethel meeting house. As far as my feeble pow- 
ers of description will assist me, I will endeavor 
to present a faithful picture of what I there wit- 
nessed on a certain evening. The house was 
literally crammed with the living mass that had 
been attracted by the “revival,” when I arrived 
with Sam Bates and one or two other boys. On 
our first essay at an entrance, we were driven 
back by the intolerable odor that rushed in our 
faces, like escaping steam, from the heated area, 
in which were crowded, alow and aloft, some two 








thousand negroes. Our curiosity, however, soon 
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triumphed over our reluctant olfactories, and we 
again squeezed ourselves into the door, and be- 
came a part of the dense mass of human beings 
that were jammed together in such a way as to 
make almost every one lift up his face to catch 
breath from above. I was soon separated from 
my companions, and worked my way up into the 
gallery; squeezing now past this one, and now 
almost between the legs of another, until I obtain- 
ed a very commanding situation in the front seat 
of the gallery. 

Service had not commenced when I entered, 
and I had got fairly seated, through the courtesy 
of a black man who was frequently in our shop, 
when old Cato, mentioned above, rose to give out 
the hymn. Old and withered, with a head re- 
markably white, and keen flashing eyes, he pre- 
sented a singular, and almost fearful appearance. 
I never could banish from my imagination a pic- 
ture of the devil, which had been used to frighten 
me when a boy, whenever I looked at him. With 
a deep voice, somewhat cracked and husky, he 
gave out in measured cadence the hymn com- 
mencing:— 


*“My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead; 

What horror fills a guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed.” 


At the close of the first verse, while he was yet 
only reading over the hymn, a shrill scream rose 
from just below the pulpit, that started me to my 
feet; and made the blood trickle chilly through 
my veins. It came from a middle aged woman, 
who now sat swinging her body backwards and 
forwards, with a quick, uneasy motion. 

“Bless de Lord! dat arrow reach de heart of 
one poor sinner,” cried old Cato, pausing in the 
service in which he was engaged. 

At the end of the next verse, the same wild 
scream rose from below, and sounded along the 
ceiling. Voices mingled in groans and ejacula- 
tions fora moment, and all was again silent as 
death. At the close of each verse of the terrific 
hymn, which the old negro had’ chosen for effect, 
the scream and confusion was renewed until he 
repeated the first two lines, and the congregation 
rose to sing. Better singing in full assembly ] 
have never heard, and never wish to hear. Their 
voices, added to great compass and power, com- 
bined a mellowness and sweetness that I have 
never heard equalled in any white congregation. 
Most blacks have excellent voices. If any one 
doubts this, let him pass by the colored people’s 
meeting house in Sharp street, when the choir is 
engaged in an anthem, and he will be captivated 
with the richness of the. music. A powerful 
prayer succeeded to the singing, which was re. 
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sponded to by the congregation in ceaseless cries, 
groans and loud “‘amens.” An anthem was after- 


wards sung, and then old Cato rose and took his 
text. 

“He that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be cut off, and that without 
remedy.” 

The announcement of this imposing text was 
answered by sundry loud groans, and quick ejacu- 
lations from ‘amen corner,” as Sam Bates used 
to call it. Cato was not long in getting from his 
introduction into the declamatory part of his sub- 
ject. Wilder and ruder eloquence I have never 
heard; but it came over the congregation with an 
overwhelming influence. Hundreds were cut to 
the heart. His conclusion was, as well as I can 
remember, in language like the following:— 

“Poor sinners! Miserable offenders! Ye hard 
hearted and ye stiff necked! Your portion shall 
be in de bottomless pit whose smoke ascendeth 
up for ever and ever! Your father, de debil, will 
scorch you wid fire and wid melted brimstone, dat 
shall be poured down your throats like buckets of 
bilin’ soap. (A wild yell went up at this annun- 
ciation, that might have been mistaken for the 
cries of the eternally condemned.) Tremble, 
poor sinner!—hair hung and breeze shaking over 
de bottomless pit of hell! You gray headed sin- 
ner, sittin’ by de stove dare—I have a message for 
you. Re—pent, (in a wild scream) or de old 
debil will stir you up in hell with his red-hot 
poker,—Re—pent! now, for afore to-morrow’s 
sun, you may be lost—lost forever. And you fine 
young lady dare, wid your ribbons, and your 
shiny rings—your flounces and your collars—re- 
pent!—afore it be too late. If you leave dis 
house to night without your sins forgiven, your 
last chance may hab gone forever. Oh! de rib- 
bons and de flounces will burn quick, and den 
how de poor skin will scizzle up in de ’vouring 
flames. And you white man dare, a laffin’ so— 
He no r’specter persons, and he give de bebil a 
chance at you yet, (This sally brought out a 
perfect tempest of responses, that almost shook 
the house to its foundation. ) 

‘What dat I see dare! He comin’—He comin’— 
look! De white horse and his rider flying through 
de clouds of heaven. I see de heavens openin’— 
and de great white throne; de judgment is set and 
de books is opened! Hark! don’t you hear de 
trumpet a soundin’ dat shall wake de dead even 
at de bottom of de ocean? Down—down on your 
knees, miserable sinners—dare is yet a moment to 
spare. Down on your knees, I say, or you are 
lost.” 

This must have been heard to be rightly appre- 
ciated. Imagination cannot listen to that wild, 
shrieking yoice, that thrilled through and through 








the heart, and kept the hair almost on end. I was 
not surprised at its effect upon the poor ignorant 
people to whom it was addressed. Many, I doubt 
not, really believed that the day of judgment had 
come, and went down upon their knees in an 
agony of despair. Immediately on closing his 
sermon, Cato invited the poor sinners to crowd 
round the altar and seek for mercy while it could 
be found. In a very few moments about fifty 
were down at the altar, crying and sereaming in 
the most awful manner. Just at this time E first 
caught a sight of Sam Bates, with a long, pious 


‘face, assisting to take a frightened black girl to 


the altar, and heard the congratulatory remark of 
one of the members:—cheering on ‘de white 
broder.”’ 

All my attention was now directed to Sam, who 
presently got his charge to a vacant place at the 
altar, and impiously kneeled by her side, com- 
menced talking to her, after the manner of talking 
to mourners on such occasions. Anxious to see 
the sequel of this high handed frolic, I pushed 
my way up the gallery, and leaned over just 
above where Sam was preaching in the ear of the 
girl. I know not what doctrine he was discours- 
ing about, but I soon discovered that the cries of 
the mourner became less and less shrill and ago- 
nizing. After a while I saw Sam steal his arm round 
her black neck, whichaveing observed by a large 
muscular fellow, hard by, Sam was presently seen in 
his giant grasp dragged furiously towards the door. 
The crowd instinctively gave way, and Sam was 
in a few minutes pitched head and heels into the 
yard. I saw no more of the “revival” that night, 
for [ made my utmost haste to get out, fearful that 
Sam had been injured by his fall. I found him, 
however, as lively as a cricket, with half a dozen 
around him, to whom he was telling his rare ad- 
venture. 

I once, by a good deal of maneceuvering, got 
into one of their love feasts. It has been se long 
since, that I cannot distinctly remember a tithe of 
what was said. 1 will, however, venture a brief 
description—vouching for its fidelity as far as it 
goes, 

The meeting was not large, those present filling 
only about half of the lower floor of the church. 
None but members or “seekers” were admitted. 
The meeting was opened with singing and pray- 
er, after which plates of bread eut up into little 
cubes were handed through every bench. A sin- 
gle piece was taken and eaten by each person. 
Then pitchers of water were passed along, out of 
which each individual took a single draught. 
This little ceremony is a beautiful indication of 
brotherly love—they ate and drank together. 

After this a collection was taken up for the 
poor, and then commenced the speaking. Just 
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as the spirit moved them, they would get up and 
tell their experience, and speak of the goodness 
of God to their souls. Old Cato spoke first. His 
story was something like the following:— 

*s]_ stand here, brethren, a livin? monumint of 
mazin’ mercy. I was once the wilest of de wile; 
but mercy found me, afore I was clean gone. It 
is now many years since I found pardon for my 
sins. Since den I have had many sore conflicts 
wid de debil, who have often tried to rob me of 
my confidence; but I always says to him, when 
he comes tryin’ to fool me wid his dewices:—‘Do 
you ’member de old cherry tree in massa’s corn- 
field??—and quick as lightning de old beast is gone. 
He don’t like de old cherry tree, where my soul 
was conwerted. It was ahard battle dat I had 
wid de old adwersary in dat cornfield. I had gone 
mournin’ many days wid my head bowed down 
as de bullrush, while Satan was telling me all de 
time dat mercy was clean gone forever. One 
night I went to a prayer meetin’ in de quarter, 
and cried mightily for mercy. But I had beena 
wicked sinner, and there seemed no mercy for 
me. Satan was all de while tellin’ me dat God 
had cast me off; dat he would hab nothin’ to do 
wid such a wicked wretch asI was. But I told 
de old warmint dat he was a liar and de father of 
lies. Dis made him mad as a bull, and he fairly 
roared in my ear dat God was angry wid me and 
would not pardon my sins. De people was 
prayin’ all around me—and de mourners callin’ 
for mercy. Presently one jumped up and cried, 
‘Glory—glory—glory’—Dis was like a knife thro” 
my heart. And I sprung to my feet, ran out of 
de house, and afore any had time to follow me 
had got out of sight. De first place I found my- 
self after dis, was down on my knees by de old 
cherry tree. And now Satan and I had it rough 
and tumble, I tell you. He came to me like a 
great black snake, and he crawl first round my 
leg, and den up to my body, until he laid his 
great ugly head along side of me. But de tighter 





crazy, Ever since den, I takes de old debil right 
back to de old cherry tree, when he came temptin’ 
me, and he always wanishes whenever we comes 
in sight. Let de debil tempt wid his lies, I care 
not. I know dat i shall get up yonder. I shall 
get safely over Jurding, and meet you all one day 
on de shiny banks of deliverance.” 

Cato sat down amid the shouts of the whole 
assembly, one of whom struck up a hymn, in 
which all the congregation joined—two verses 
were a3 follows: 

‘’The devil trembles when he sees, 
Glory Hallelujah! 

The weakest saint upon his knees; 
Glory Hallelujah! 

One single saint can put to flight 
Glory Hallelujah! 

Ten thousand blustering sons of night, 
Glory Hallelujah! 


‘*When Israel came to Jericho, 
Glory Hallelujah! 

Began to pray, to shout and blow, 
Glory Hallelujah! 

The towering walls came tumbling down, 
Glory Hallelujah! 

Like thunder, flat upon the ground, 
Glory Hallelujah!” 

After this hymn was sung, all was quiet for a 
few moments, when another old fellow got up, 
away in one corner, and commenced his expe- 
rience. His story was simple and affecting. I 
have often thought of it since, and admired the 
pious fervor and single heartedness of that old 
negro. It must have had adeep effect upon those 
who could sympathize with him better than I 
could. His experience was something like the 
following:— 

‘‘My dear brothering and sisters; while brother 
Cato was telling of de kind dealings of God wid 
his soul, and how he had called him out of dark- 
ness into marvellous light, my mind went back to 
de time when I too went mournin’ for many days 
on account of my sins, Iden belonged to massa 


he squeeze de harder I pray. Bime-by he turn | Jefferson down in Virginy, who very kind to poor 
his head down a little, and begin to go off. I} slave. I came home from meetin’ one Sunday, 


pray harder and louder, and he steal off all de 
while like a shamed puppy. Bime-by he go 
down to de leg, and den unwind himself slowly, 
until at last, he drop down upon de ground, and 
den sweep off like a streak of lightnin’. De mo- 
ment he off, dat moment de blessin’ came, and I 
jump to my feet and cry ‘glory—glory—glory’— 
so loud dat all de people at de meetin’ come run- 
nin’ out, and den what atime we had. Old mas- 
sa he come too—and when I take him by de hand, 
and tell him, wid de tears runnin’ down my face, 
of de goodness of God to my soul, he wipe off de 
tear too, and say, ‘come Cato, go to bed—I’m 
fraid you crazy.’ But bless de Lord, I was not 





and felt very bad indeed. It seemed as if dere 
was a great weight pressin’ on my heart. Could’nt 
eatany dinner. Nance, she gone home long time 
now, say to me, ‘Joe, why dont you eat your 
dinner—you sick.’ 

“IT say—‘No Nance, I not sick. But I feel very 
strange. I feel as if there was a great stone 
where my heart is.’ 

«Nance she look seared, and say, ‘Joe, I fraid old 
Kitty put charm on you for turnin’ Brindle out 
on de pastur.’ 

««*No Nance, it no charm from Kitty, it is charm 
from up yonder. J been very bad, Nance, and | 
fraid God very angry wid me.’ 
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«‘Nance was a good woman, and had long served 
de Lord. So she jump right up and take hold of 
both my hands, while de tears run down her 
cheeks; and she say, ‘Joe, de Lord is angry wid 
all de wicked, but if you sin no more, he will 
always love you now.’ 

“Ah Nance, you have been good woman, and 
God was never angry wid you, but I know he 
wont forgive me—I have been so wicked.” 

“Yes he will forgive you, Joe. Did not de 
preacher read from de good book—‘If your sins 
be redder dan scarlet cloth, He will make dein like 
white snow’—‘Come unto me ye heavy loaded, 
and I will give you rest’—‘Call upon me and I 
will hear you.’ ” 

“Thus did she try to comfort me, but de load on 
my heart grew heavier and heavier. Next day, I 
felt worse and worse. While at work in de corn 
field, I thought dat de devil was in every old 
tree and stump, and at last I grew so fraid, dat I 
was just going to go back tode house, when I 
seem to hear a voice, and it say—‘Go and pray.’ 
I had never thought of praying. How could I, a 
wicked wretch, dare to pray to God? But de voice 





said every few minutes, ‘Go and pray.’ While 
from very fear, I trembled from head to foot, and 
the sweat stood on my face and all over my body 
in large drops. I look around, but could see no | 
body. I stop awhile, not knowing what to do, 
With 


when again de voice said, ‘Go and pray.’ 
this I fell down upon my knees right where I 
stood, and clasping my hands together, looked up 


and said—‘How shall I pray? And den I heard 
another voice, and it said—‘Believe in de Lord 
Jesus and you shall be saved.’ Oh, how de words 
go through my heart, and I say, wid de tears run- 
ning down my face,—‘Lord I do believe!” And I 
did believe, and O, how happy I felt. De great 
load about my heart was gone, and I felt as light 
asafedder. Just den massa Jefferson come up, 
and he say, 

««*Well Joe, what you doin 

« «Oh massa,, | beengraying to God, and he bless- 
ed my soul.’ ” 

«**How has God blessed your soul, Joe?’ ”’ 

«««He take great load off of my heart, and make 
me fee] so happy, massa.’ ”’ 

« «Well, come Joe, tell me all about it. I want 
to know something about dis religion you are all 4 
getting to talk about so much.’ ” 

‘Indeed massa, I dont know to tell you much 
about it. But it make me feel very good. A 
little while ago, I feel very miserable. I know 
dat I sinned against God, and dat he angry wid 
sinners every day. Now, God is not angry wid 
me, and I feel so happy.’” 

«But how do you know dat God is not angry 
wid you Joe? He has not told you so.’ ” 
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««*VYes massa, he told me so.’ ” 

«Told you so, Joe? Why how could he tell you 
dat he not angry wid you?’ ” 

«“*Why massa—’spose I be very bad—and 
massa he get angry, and say he whip me. I get 
very sorry, and I come to massa and tell massa I 
sorry I done bad, and massa look at me and smile 
forgivingly upon me; wouldn’t dat be telling me 
massa warnt angry any longer? Just sode Lord 
tell me he not angry any more.’ ” 

«Den massa he look down upon de ground, and 
he think along time. Bime-by he say, 

«Joe, you mus’nt never do any thing to make 
God angry wid you any more.’ ” 

‘And from dat day to dis, I have not forgotten 
what massa Jefferson said about not making God 
angry; and dis night, bless his holy name, I know 
dat he is not angry wid me.” 

When this truly pious old man took his seat, 
another peculiar hymn, with some strange chorus 
after which an old woman rose and 
It was a 


was raised; 
gave the history of her religious life. 
strange mixture of ignorance and gospel light. I 
could relate the substance of at least a dozen of the 
speeches that were made that night at the Bethel, 
some of which were so oddly ludicrous, that I 
could with difficulty refrain from laughing out in 
the meeting, but I feel indisposed to sketch any 
thing further on this subject, fearful, already, that 
I have drawn pictnres that will offend the religious 
feelings of many, and afford subjects for mirth to 
others, who are too willing to make use of every 
thing presented to them to throw ridicule on re- 
ligion. I have written on this subject, as far as 
I have gone, merely as a matter of curious record, 
and to show how easily the ignorant may be af- 
fected by vivid and eloquent presentations of ter- 
rible pictures to the imagination. I utterly dis- 
claim any intention of throwing ridicule upon the 
devotional exercises of the blacks,—and any one 
who has ever been present at some of their “‘revi- 
vals” or camp meetings, will acknowledge, that I 
have sketched but faintly indeed; and have pre- 
sented by far the more enlightened side of the 
picture. 

Colored persons, generally, are much afraid of 
the devil; especially those religiously inclined, 
who look upon him as their sworn enemy, and be- 
lieve that heis ever about their path seeking to 
do them some harm, An old fellow by the name 
of Abraham who used tosaw Mr. Williams’ wood, 
was the most afraid of the devil of any black man 
ITever knew. He lived in almost constant terror 
of the ‘‘ole sarpint,” and would frequently relate 
the terrible conflicts he used to have with him 
when he first joined meeting. Sam Bates often 
used to tell old Abe of the strange appearances 
and noises he had seen and heard in the cellar, 
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until at last he would never come after dark as 
usual, to saw up the wood. Abe, although a pro- 
fessor of religion, and a very good, but somewhat 
irritable old fellow, was fond of a glass of whiskey, 
and took his dram every day. 1 have a good 
story about Abe, and will relate it. 

Some person had made Mr. Williams a present 
of a beautiful pointer pup of a choice breed. The 
dog was a good deal in the way about the house, 
and Mrs. Williams would occasionally raise a 
storm about her good man’s ears for bringing the 
“nasty thing about the house.” One day Mr. 
, a wealthy customer, who was something 
of a sportsman, saw the pup, and offered to buy 
him. Mr. Williams told him he would send him 
out to his seat, about half a mile from town, and 
that he was welcome to the gift of him. Old Abe 
was to carry the dog home on the next day for 
half a dollar. That night Sam slipped up toa 
grog shop on the edge of town where he knew 
Abe would stop, and put up the keeper to play a 
rare trick.on the old negro. 

The next day about ten o’clock Abe came, and 
putting Ponto in a bag, slung him over his should- 





er and started off. When he came to the shop he’ 


stopped to get adram, and set the bag down by 
the counter. ‘*What have you there?” asked the 
man. 

‘‘A fine pointer pup for Mr. 

“Ah, indeed! well, you must be a little tired, 
Abe; come back in the room and set down, and 
tell me what is going on down town. I want you 
to buy me some wood, too, and want to know 
something about the price.” 

Abe went back, of course, and while he was 
out of sight, a large cat was put into the bag, and 
the dog taken out. 

After he was cleverly rested, and had drained 
the last drop from the bottom of his glass, he 
again shouldered the bag and proceeded on his 
way. He soon got to Mr. ’s beautiful 
country seat, in the west end of the town, and 
found him at home, much pleased to receive the 
beautiful pup. Abe untied the bag, and slowly 
drew out—a cat! which he dropped into the bag 
again as if it had been fire. 

*‘Who in the devil sent me that cat?” said Mr. 
,in quite a passion. ‘Did Mr. Williams 
dare to insult me in that way?” 

“Indeed, massa, he a dog when I put him in.” 

«‘What in the devil makes him a cat now then, 
ha?” 

“Indeed, massa, I don’t no, ’less de debil he- 
self,’—trembling from head to foot, in very fear 
at the idea that he had the devil in the bag. 

“Take that cat back, and tell Mr. Williams that 
he has tried his tricks on the wrong one.” 

“Indeed, massa, he dog when I put him in.” 


2° 
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But Mr. was too much incensed at the 
trick played off upon him to observe the real ter- 
ror of old Abe, and left the poor negro standing 
in the yard the personification of fear. 

Abe had nothing to do but fo shoulder the cat 
and march back again. At the grog shop he stop- 
ped to relate his fearful adventure, and to get 
another dram to brace up his drooping spirits. 
The keeper of the shop seeming to take great in- 
terest in the story of Abe, made him come into the 
back room again, to talk over the affair—while 
Abe was there the dog was replaced and the cat 
taken out. After a while the bag was again re- 
shouldered, the old fellow literally trembling from 
head to foot at the thought of having the devil on 
his back in the shape of a big black cat. 

When he came into the shop, the sweat stood 
in great drops on his forehead, and his face was 
expressive of great terror. 

“De debil in dat bag, massa Williams!” almost 
screamed the old fellow, as he threw it from him 
in fear as heentered. ‘When I got out to massa 
’s no dog dare, but a cat.”” And the old negro 
stood with his hands raised and his eyes starting 
from his head. 

“You’re a fool Abe,” gaid Mr. Williams, get- 
ting off of the board and untying the bag. ‘Do 
you call that a cat?” pulling out Ponto, who was 
wagging his tail at sight of his master. 

‘Indeed he cat, massa Williams, when I out at 











massa *s—now he dog. He de debil—he de 
debil, massa Williams!”’’ 

“What do you mean, you old fool. Aint that 
Ponto?”’ 

“Yes massa Williams, he Ponto now—but he 
black cat out at massa ——’s,”’ 


“Well, what did Mr. —— say?” 

“He say youmuch “taken if you tink to fool 
wid he. He mad as—as—he—fury! I tell him 
it dog when I put hein; but he not b’lieve me.” 

‘‘Well—here, take the dog out to him again. 
You see its a dog, and not a cat.” 

“Cant do it indeed, massa Williams—would’nt 
touch dat dog for a tousand dollars.” 

**You’re an old fool, and I wont pay you a cent 
if you dont take the dog to Mr. ——.” 

‘Cant help dat massa Williams—-Would’nt take 
dat dog agin for de world.” _ 

Another person was sent with the dog, but Mr. 
was too much offended at the trick which he 
foolishly supposed Mr. Williams had played off on 
him, to receive it, and Ponto was still kept to 
worry our mistress, and bring an occasional bless- 
ing about our master’s ears. Mr. never 
afterwards came to our shop, so that our master 
lost a valuable customer through the trickery of 
Sam Bates, who had, as I before remarked, put the 
grog-shop-keeper up to playing off the jake on Abe. 
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The old negro never found out the secret, and 
always looked upon Ponto with a suspicious eye 
whenever the dog chanced to come near him. If 
he was sawing wood in the cellar and Ponto made 
his appearance, he would drive him off instanter, 
and many an unlucky knock did the poor dog get 
for trying to make friends with Abe. If he was 
not really the devil, Abe insisted, that the ‘old 
warmint” had got into the dog, and turned him 
into a cat, for cat he surely was when he opened 
the bag at Mr. ’s country seat! 





FASCINATION OF A SERPENT. 


“He does not come—he does not come,” she 
murmured, as she stood contemplating the thick 
‘copse spreading before her, and forming the bar- 
rier which terminated the beautiful range of oaks 
which constituted the groves. How beautiful was 
the green and garniture of that little copse of wood. 
The leaves were thick, and the grass around lay 
folded over and over in bunches, with here and 
there a wild flower gleaming from its green, and 
making of it a beautiful carpet of the richest and 
most various texture. A small tree rose from the 


centre of a clump around which a wild grape gad- 
ded luxuriantly; and with an incoherent sense of 
what she saw, she lingered before the little cluster, 
seeming to survey that which she had not thought 


of at the moment. Things grew indistinct to her 
wandering eye; the thought was turned inward; 
and the musing spirit denying the governing sense 
to the external spirits and conductors, they failed 
duly to appreciate the forms that floated, and 
glided before them. 

In this way, the leaf detached made no impres- 
sion upon the sight that was bent upon it: she saw 
not the bird, though it whirled, untroubled by a 
fear, in wanton circles round her head; and the 
black snake with the rapidity of an arrow darted 
over her path, without arousing a single terror in 
the form that otherwise would have shivered at its 
appearance. And yet, though thus indistinct 
were all things around her to the musing mind of 
the maiden, her eye was singularly impressed with 
one object, peering out at intervals from the little 
bush beneath it. She saw, or thought she saw, 
at moments, through the bright green of the leaves, 
a star like glance, a small bright ray, subtle, sharp, 
beautiful, an eye of the leaf itself, darting the 
most searching looks into her own. Now the 
leaves shook and the vines waved elastically and 
in beautiful forms before her, and the star like eye 
was there, bright and gorgeous, and still glancing 
up toherown. How beautiful, how strange, did 
it appear to the maiden. 

She watched it still with a dreaming sense, but 
with a spirit strangely attracted by its beauty— 





with a feeling in which awe and admiration were 
equally commingled. She could have bent for- 
ward to pluck the gem-like thing from the bosom 
of the leaf in which it seemed to grow, and from 
which it gleamed so brilliantly; but once, as she 
approached, she heard a shrill scream from the tree 
above her, sucha scream as the mock bird makes, 
when, angrily, it raises its dusky crest, and flaps 
its wings furiously against its slender sides. Such 
a scream seemed like a warning, and though yet. 
unawakened to full consciousness, it repelled her 
approach. More than once in her survey of this 
strange object, had she heard that shriil note, and 
still had it carried to her ear the same note of 
warning, and to her mind the same vague con- 
sciousness of an evil presence. But the star like 
eye was yet upon her own; a small, bright eye, 
quick like that of a bird, now steady in its place, 
and observant seemingly only of hers, now dart- 
ing forward with all the clustering leaves about it, 
and shooting up towards her, as if wooing her to 
seize. 

At another moment, rivetted to the vine which 
lay around it, it would whirl round and round, 
dazzlingly bright and beautiful, even as a torch 
waving hurriedly by night in the hands of some 
playful boy; but, in all this time, the glance was 
never taken from her own; there it grew, fixed, a 
very principle of light; and such a light; a sub- 
tile, burning, piercing, fascinating light, such 
as gathers in vapor above the old grave, and binds 
us as we look—shooting, darting directly into her 
own, dazzling her gaze, defeating its sense of dis- 
crimination, and confusing strangely that of per- 
ception. She felt dizzy, for, as she looked, a 
cloud of colors, bright, gay, various, floated and 
hung so much like drapery around the single ob- 
ject that had so secured her attention and spell 
bound her feet. Her limbs felt momentarily more 
and more insecure, her blood grew cold, and she 
seemed to feel the gradual freeze of vein by vein, 
throughout her person. 

At that moment a rustling was heard in the 
branches of a tree beside her, and the bird, which 
had repeatedly uttered a single cry, as it were, of 
warning, above her, flew away from his station 
with a scream more piercigé than ever. This 
movement had the effect, for which it seemed 
really intended, of bringing back to her a portion 
of the consciousness she seemed so totally to have 
been deprived of before. She strove to move 
from before the beautiful, but terrible presence, 
but for a while she strove in vain. The rich, 
star-like glance still rivetted her own, and the 
subtle fascination still kept her bound. The men- 
tal energies, however, with the moment of their 
greatest trial, now gathered suddenly to her aid, 
and with a desperate effort, but with a feeling still 
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of most annoying uncertainty and dread, she suc- 
ceeded partially in the attempt, and leaned back- 
ward against the neighboring tree, feeble, totter- 
ing, and depending upon it for that support which 
her own limbs almost entirely denied her. .oW 
her movement, however, came he fyl ; 
ment of the powerful spell and dread {@i-mmy 
before her. Sa 

As her feet receded, though but for. a single 
pace, to the tree against which she now rested, . 
the audibly articulated ring, like {hat of a wateh 
when wound up with the verge broken, atmot d 
the nature of that splendid yet dangerous pres- 
ence, in the form of the monstrous raftlesnake, 
now, but a few feet before her lying coiled at the 
bottem of a beautiful shrub, with which, to her 
dreaming eye, many of its own glorious hues had 
been associated. She was conscious enough to 
discriminate and to perceive, but terror; had de- 
nied her the strength necessary to fly from her 
dreadful enemy. There still the eye glared beau- 
tifully bright and piercing upon her own; and, 
seemingly in a spirit of sport he slowly unwound 
himself from his coil; then immediately, the next 
moment, again gathered himself into its muscular 
masses; the rattle still slightly ringing at intervals, 
and giving that paralyzing sound, which, once 
heaml, is remembered forever. 

The reptile allthis while appeared to be con- 
scious of, and to sport with, while seeking to ex- 
cite her terrors. Now, with its flat head, dis- 
tended mouth, and curving neck, would it dart 
forward its long form towards her, its fatal teeth, 
unfolding on either side of its jaws, seeming, to 
threaten her with instantaneous death, while its 
powerful eye shot forth glances of that fatal power 
of fascination, malignantly bright, which, by par- 
alysing with a novel form of terror and of beauty, 
may readily account for the spell it possesses of 
binding the feet of the timid, and denying to fear 
even the privilege of flight. Then, the next mo- 
ment, recovering quickly, it would resume its 
folds, and with arching neck, which now glittered 
like a bar of brazen‘copper, and fixed eye, con- 
tinue, calmly as it were, to contemplate the vic- 
tim of its secreted venom, the pendulous rattle 
still ringing the death-note, as if to prepare the 
conscious mind for the fate whichis at hand. Its 
various folds were now complete—the coil form- 
ing a series of knots; the muscles, now and then, 
rising rigidly into a hill, now corded down by the 
pressure of another of its folds into a valley. These 
suddenly unclasping in the general effort to strike 
its enemy, give it that degree of impetus which 
enables it to make its stroke as fatal, at the full 
extent of its own length, as when, suddenly in- 
vaded, its head is simply elevated and the blow 








The glance of Bess Matthews at this moment 
upon her.enemy, assured her that the sport of the 
deadly reptile was about to cease. She could not 
now mistake the fearful expression of its eye.— 


4 pShe strove toscream, but her voice died away in 


her throat. Her lips were sealed; she sought to 
ly, but*her limbs were palsied; she had nothing 
eft of life but its consciousness, and in despair of 
‘escape, forced from her by the accumulated agony, 
she sunk down upon the grass before her enemy; 
ther eyes however still open, and still looking 
upon those which he directed forever upon them. 

She saw him approaeh, now advancing, now re- 
ceding; now swelling in every part with some- 
thing of anger , while his neck was arched beauti- 
fully, like that of a wild horse under the curb; 
until, at length, tired as it were with play, like 
the cat with its victim, she saw the neck growing 
larger and becoming completely bronzed when 
about to strike, the huge jaws unclosing almost 
directly above her, the long tubulated fang, charg- 
ed with venom, protruding from the cavernous 
mouth—and she saw no more! Insensibility came 
to her aid, and she lay almost lifeless under the 
very folds of the monster. 

In that moment the copse parted,»and an ar- 
row, piercing him through and through the neck, 
bore his head forward to the ground, alongside of 
the maiden, while his spiral extremities, now un- 
folding in his own agony, were actually, in part, 
resting upon her person. The arrow came from 
the fugitive Occonestoga, who had fortunately 
reached the spot in season, on his way to the 
Block House. Herushed from the copse as the 
snake fell; and with a stick, fearlessly approached 
him where ,he lay writhing upon the grass. See- 
ing him advance, the courageous reptile made an 
‘effort to regain his coil, while shaking the fearful 
rattle violently at every evolution which he took 
for that purpose; but the arrow completely pass- 
ing through his neck, opposed an unyielding ob- 
stacle to the endeavor; and finding it hopeless, and 
seeing the new enemy about to assault him, with 
something of the spirit of the whiteman under 
like circumstances, he turned recklessly round, 
and striking his fangs so that they were riveted in 
the wound they made, into a susceptible part of his 
own body, he threw himself. over upon his back 
with a single convulsion, and a moment after lay 
dead upon the person of the maiden.— Yemassee. 





PAsstIONATE men may have impetuosity and 
vehemence, like the gigantic and convulsive 
strength of a sick man in delirium; but it is only 
when man is penetrated with his duty, that he has 
a firm, equal, and constant will. 





given. 
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ON SEEING AN OAK FELL’D IN HOWARD'S 
PARK, AT THE OPENING OF PARK-ST. 


_ 


ORIGINAL. 


Au! woodman—why level the ancient oak, 
‘That so long has extended its arms to the skies? 
How it trembles and quakes to thy nervous stroke, 
And now crashing, rebounding, it prostrate lies! 


No more shall i¢shadow the grassy hill, 
Where childhood resorted its pranks to play; 

No more from its branches, the blithe bird trill 
His note at the opening or close of day: 


No more, when the day-star at morning damp, 
Like an arch of flame in the east is seen, 
Shall a dew-drop hang, like a tiny lamp, 
At every point of its leaves so green. 


Noble oak—-still firmer as time has sped, 
The lightnings of summer, and winter’s gale, 

Thou hast braved—and now, must thou bow thy head, 
At the stroke of the human arm so frail? 


Thus, as it was written in olden time, 
The feeble arm shall the strong confound; 

Thou art brought from thy tow’ring height sublime, 
All prostrate and lowly along the ground. 


On this very spot has the Indian stray’d, 
And here has the fleet deer bounding ran, 
Now no longer a wild and lonely shade, 
But a thoroughfare made for thronging man. 
* * # 


Baltimore, June 22, 1839. 





DOWNFALL OF BABYLON. 
See Isaiah, 14th chapter. 


ORIGINAL. 


Taxe up the proverb, world releas’d, 
And waft the scund from shore to shore, 
The oppressor’s haughty reign hath ceas’d, 
The golden city is no more! 


The Lord the wicked’s staff hath crush’d, 
His sceptre from thg tyrant rent, 

The voice that rul’d in anger hush’d— 
And none his fearful fall lament. 


The earth is quiet now—rejoice! 
The clash of war has past away, 

And nature, with triumphant voice, 
Hastes to proclaim thy power’s decay. 


The cedars and the firs are glad, 
Since low thy wasting arm is laid, 
Their groves in "during green are clad, 
No spoiler’s axe their bounds invade. 


The grave which long hath yearn’d for thee, 
Moves from beneath to hail her guest, 
And with sepulchral minstrelsy, 
Disturbs the slumbering nation’s rest. 





She bids the shadowy forms arise, 
Known as the mighty chiefs of yore, 
Shake off the dust which dims their eyes, 
And to their thrones return once more. 


Rous’d from their long, oblivious sleep, 
There to thy startled gaze they come, 
In bitter mocking tones, and deep, 
Thus greet thee from their misty home: 


“Art thow become weak, 
Who boasted so much? 

Is the spell of thy power, 
Dissolved by a touch? 

Son of the morning, 
Exulting in strength, 

Who enfeebledst the nations, 
Art conquer’d at length! 


“Thou saidst in thy heart, 
I will mount to the sky, 
Beyond the bright planets, 
My pathway shall lie; 
Where clouds never swept, 
My throne shall abide, 
To be like the Most High, 
Is the aim of my pride. 


“Low, low, art thou fallen, 
And all who behold, 
Shall consider thee, saying, 
”Tis the man who, of old, 
Made the earth tremble, 
Its kingdoms cast down, 
And built on their ruins, 
A guilty renown; 
Who unpeopled the world, 
Its cities decreas’d, 
And never, in mercy, 
His pris’ners releas’d. 


“The kings of the nations, 
In glory shall lie, 
Each in his own tomb, 
While thou shalt, thrown by, 
Like a branch that is wither’d, 
Or clothes of the slain, 
Or a valueless carcase, 
Unburied remain. 


“Thy seed shall not prosper, 
But mourn for thy guilt, 
In the land of their sires, 
Their blood shall be spilt. 
The bittern shall dwell there, 
The waters shall roll, 
O’er the kingdom in wasting, 
Which own’d thy control; 
And the besom of ruin, 
Shall sweep o’er the land,— 
Jehovah hath sworn it, 
His purpose shall stand.” 
Lucy Seymovr. 
Rustic Glen, June 20, 1839. 
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ETHICS: 
Selected for the Monument, 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF SWEDENBORG. 


By stealing, in a natural sense, is not only 
meant to steal and to rob, but also to defraud, and 
under any pretence to take away the goods of 
another: but by stealing, in a spiritual sense, is 
meant, to deprive another of the truths of his 
faith, and of the goods of his charity: whereas by 
stealing, in a supreme sense, is meant, to take 
away from the Lord what is his, and to attribute 
it to one’s self, and thus to claim righteousness 
and merit. 





THE evil of theft enters deeper into man than 
any other evil, because it is conjoined with deceit 
and cunning, and deceit and cunning insinuate 
themselves even into the spiritual mind of man, 
which is the seat of his thought as grounded in 
understanding. 





THE reason why man loves sincerity so far as 
he shuns theft as sin, is, because theft is also 
fraud, and fraud and sincerity are two opposites; 
wherefore so far as any one is not in fraud, so far 
he is in sincerity. * 

By sincerity is also meant integrity, justice, 
fidelity, and uprightness: man cannot be principled 
in these virtues from himself, so as to love them 
by and for the sake of them; but whosoever shuns 
fraud, deceit, and cunning, as sins, thereby be- 
comes principled in those virtues, not from him- 
self, but from the Lord. This is true in regard to 
every one in his station and office; as in regard 
to a priest, to a magistrate, to a judge, to a trader, 
and to alaborer. The same appears from many 
passages of the Word; as from the following:— 
«‘ Whosoever walketh in righteousness, and speaketh 
uprightnesses; whosoever hateth oppressions for 
gain, and shaketh his hands from holding bribes; 
who stoppeth his ears from hearing of bloods, and 
shuiteth his eyes from seeing evil; he shall dwell in 
heights,” Isaiah xxxiii, 15, 16. ‘Jehovah, who 
shall dwell in thy tent, who shall inhabit in the 
mountain of thy holiness? He that walketh upright 
and doeth righteousness, he doth not backbite with 
his tongue, nor do evil to his companion,” Psalm xv, 
1,2,3. ‘*Mine eyes are upon the faithful of the 
earth, that they may sit with me: he that walketh in 
the way of the upright, he shall minister unto me. 
There shall not stt wn the midst of my house he that 
doeth deceit; he that speaketh lies shall not siand in 
my sight. I will early destroy all the wicked of the 
land, to cut off from the city all that work iniquity,” 
Psalm ci, 6, 7, 8. 
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Tar he who is not inwardly sincere, just, faith- 
ful, and upright, remains in reality insincere, un- 
just, unfaithful, and devoid of uprightness, the 
Lord teaches in these words: ‘Except your right- 
eousness shall exceed that of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of the heavens,” 
Matt. v, 20. By the righteousness which exceeds 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, is meant inte- 
rior righteousness, in which the man is principled 
who is in the Lord. That man ought to be in the 
Lord, he himself teaches in John: “The glory 
which thou hast given me I have given them, that 
they may be one, as we are one, I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfectin one; and that the 
love with which thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and Iin them,” xvii, 22, 23, 26; from whence it 
is evident, that they are perfect when the Lord is 
inthem. These are they who are called, ‘the 
pure in heart, who shall see God; and the perfect as 
their Father in the heavens,’’ Matt. v, 8, 48. 





Mawn hasa natural mind and a spiritual mind; 
the natural mind is beneath, and the spiritual 
mind is above: the natural mind is the mind of 
his world, and the spiritual mind is the mind of 
his heaven. The natural mind may be called 
the animal mind, but the spiritual mind the human 
mind. Man is also distinguished from a mere an- 
imal by this, that he has a spiritual mind, whereby 
he has a capacity of being in heaven during his 
abode in the world: it is likewise by virtue of this 
mind that man lives after death. 





Man may be compared to a garden, the under- 
standing to light, and the will to heat: a garden is 
in light and not at the same time in heat, during 
winter, but it is in light and heat together during 
summer: the man, therefore, who is in the light 
of the understanding alone, is as a garden in the 
time of winter; but he who is in the light of 
the understanding, and at the same time in the 
warmth of the will, is as a garden in the time of 
summer. The understanding also is wise by vir- 
tue of spiritual light, and the will loves by virtue 
of spiritual heat; for spiritual light is the divine 
wisdom, and spiritual heat is the divine love. 


So long as man does not shun evils as sins, the 
the concupiscences of evils close up the interiors 
of the natural mind on the part of the will, being 
like a dense veil there, and ‘as a dark cloud be- 
neath the spiritual mind, and preventing it from 
being opened: but as soon as man shuns evils as 
sins, then the Lord flows in out of heaven, and 
removes the veil, and disperses the cloud, and 
opens the spiritual mind, and thereby introduces 
bim into heaven. 
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ORIGINAL. 
You swore to me yon starry ranks, 
Should sooner leave their homes above; 
Yon river change its native banks, 
Than you forget your early love; 


But ah!” * * * * * ’ 


AmoneG the few who escaped the bloody mas- 
sacre at the river Raisin, in 1813, wasa young 
man by the name of Albert Alleyne, a descendant 
of one of the oldest families in the state of New 
York, of the same name. He was the only indi- 
vidual among all his numerous relatives, who 
joined the American standard; his three brothers, 
who were older than himself, attached themselves 
to the party opposed tothe measures advocated 
by the administration, either from political ani- 
mosity to the President of the United States, or 
some other cause, and refused to take up arms in 
defence of the Federal Constitution, against which, 
even in the bosom of America, there were to be 
found some, who, like the mal-contents of ‘‘seven- 
ty-six,”’ dared to raise their arms and their voices 
in opposition to the men whose lives and fortunes 
were exposed for the protection of the principles 
of common justice, and whose blood was ready 
to be offered, as the sacrifice, for the maintenance 
of the delegated rights of freemen. The different 
branches of the family of Alleyne, however, from 
the dictates of policy, found it to be their interest 
to remain neutral during the sanguinary struggle 
for liberty, on theone hand, and for the power of 
oppression, on the other. Their desires were not 
so much, that the opposition should be successful, 
as they were, that they might come out in the 
event upon the strong side. They were wealthy, 
and owned considerable landed property in the 
state; and as the whigs were enthusiastic in their 
devotion to the’land of their nativity—patriots in 
word and in deed, who, like the lamented Deca- 
tur, had adopted. tke sentiment, “My country, 
right or wrong,” and were firm in the determina- 
tion to perish, rather than the starred and striped 
banner of their country should wave, or be pros- 
trate, at the bidding of a foreign autocracy,— 
they with many others deemed it most advisable 
to remain quiet, at least until the great questign 
should be decided, and the conquering power as- 
sume the prerogative of untrammeled .jurisdiction; 
they then expected to join the victorious standard, 
and become foremost and loudest in the shout of 
triumph. 

Albert, until the hour he gave his name to the 
American commander, was remarkable only for 
his indolent habits; and his friends supposed he 


| had united himself to the army, under the belief 








that he could, unobserved and unreproved, indulge 
his listless propensity. In the time of war, how- 
ever, and in the midst of its doubts and dangers, 
it was not very probable, that he would have many 
leisure moments while away, in the thoughtless 
security that marks the character of the indocile 
idler:—perhaps they would have done him more 
justice in the supposition, that hitherto he had 
found no employment congenial to his disposition, 
and as his income was sufficient for his support, 
he preferred no business at all, rather than such 
as would be disagreeable and irksome. ‘The first 
intimation of hostilities aroused him, as it dida 
host of others, from their lethargic slumbers; and 
no sooner had the twelfth Congress of the United 
States of America, announced to England and to 
the world, on the 19th of June, 1812, that they 
were resolved upon a second struggle with their 
oppressors, for the purpose of sustaining their na- 
tional independence, than Albert, with several of 
his immediate companions, sprang like the wait- 
ing Grecians at the pass of Thermopylz, into the 
ranks of their bleeding country, determined to 
‘do or die,” for the rights and privileges, set forth 
in the proud declaration of the 4th July, 1776, and 
made sacred by the rich oblation that was offered 
in the blood of the heroes of the revolution. The 
high and holy charter of their hopes was before 
them, drenched in the gore of the first conflict, and 
waiting a second sacrifice to secure its perma- 
nency, and elevate it to its station amid the glow- 
ing records of immortality. The prediction of the 
immortal Franklin was about fulfilling:—Said he, 
“The war of the revolution is passed, but the 
war of independence is yet to come;”’ and the sons 
of America, whose bosoms were warmed by a 
spark of patriotic fire, rushed to the redemption 
of the pledge of their forefathers, and to the rescue 
of their writhing shores from the repetition of the 
stabs they had received in the long practised 
injuries of the boasted mother-land. Those inju- 
ries have now passed away; but their memory 
lives, never to be forgotten while their history 
continues to be handed down through successive 
generations to posterity; and the historian must be 
excused, if when he is about to rescue from obli- 
vion any of those rending scenes and circumstan- 
ces, he turns aside for a moment to drop a tear 
upon their hallowed remembrance. 

Alleyne signalized himself on several occasions, 
and was appointed by the commanding officer of 
his regiment, first lieutenant of the company to 
which he was attached. At the battle of French- 
town, he was one among the first to fly to the pro- 
tection of a battalion of Kentucky riflemen, who 
were surrounded by three times their number of 
savages. He was tall and of a handsome and 
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commanding figure; and the hatchet of an Iroquois 
warrior, though uplifted and wanting only the 
impetus of his arm to bury it in his bosom, like 
that of the daring Tecumseh at the battle of the 
Thames, when levelled at the head of Col. John- 
son, fell harmless by his side, as he drew back to 
contemplate fcr a moment the manly form before 
him: but that moment had well nigh been the last 
of both the assailants; a ball from the unerring 
rifle of a Kentuckian whistled through the shoulder 
of the Iroquois, and an Indian arrow brought Al- 
leyne with him to the ground. The wound of the 
Indian was severe and dangerous, while that of 
Alleyne was a mere scratch, from which he soon 
recovered, to become the property and slave of an 
unrelenting savage. 

The British and Indians were successful, and 
the American force, consisting of about six hun- 
dred men, surrendered to their united enemy, 
whose number exceeded fifteen hundred. They 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war with the 
promise of protection and the privilege of retain- 
ing their arms; but to the disgrace of the British 
nation, be it told, and the eternal infamy of Col. 
Procter, who commanded a detachment of her 
army, and was rewarded for his inhuman conduct, 
this little band, that had so manfully contended 
against more than twice their number, were de- 
livered over by the Col. to be murdered by a horde 
of merciless savages. Among the numerous acts 
of inhuman atrocity, for which the allied army was 
rendered notorious, the massacre at the river Rai- 
sin stands pre-eminent, and the memorable twen- 
ty-third of January, 1813, will hang for ages about 
the records of English history, as a way-mark to 
guide the opinions of men in forming an estimate 
of her national character. The conduct of Col. 
Procter was his own, but the sanction and reward 
of that conduct was the nation’s; and if the one 
deserves the detestation of the American people, 
the other merits the execration of all the world. 
But this is an only instance, among the innumer- 
able records of English cruelty; from the estab- 
lishment of the colonies, until her armies were 
driven from the shores of Columbia, a continued 
series of oppression was carried on:—Scarcely had 
the genius of liberty given birth to her child, than 
the bloodhounds of British barbarity, rushed open 
mouthed to its destruction;—but the protecting 
wing of the genius has been over her offspring, 
and while with one arm she has shielded it from 
the repeated thrusts of Britain’s uplifted dagger, 
until she has bléd at every pore, with the other 
she has fostered, nourished, and fed it with the 
rich gatherings, and new bursts, of science and 
literature, and it has grown and flourished, and be- 
come the praise of the whole earth. But there is 
a chord that has never yet been touched—there is 





a wire in Albion’s harp, whose notes will be un- 
welcome to her ears, which perhaps have never 
been awakened:—She has robbed the sons of 
American science of the rich gems of their bring- 
ings forth, and maturing, and she has given them 
to the world as ber own—she has snatched from 
our countrymen the fruits of their invention—laid 
her hands upon the first intimations they have 
given of the solution of some difficult points in 
science, ridiculed where she could not condemn, 
and prostrated where policy directed, until after 
years has brought these fruits of invention and so- 
lutions of science, with shouts of admiration and 
rejoicing from the British press. Thus have jew- 
els been dug from the native mines of our country, 
fairer and brighter than the diamond and chrysolite. 
England’s halls of learning have been searched 
in vain for the originals, and they have been 
seized and hidden amid her gloomy cells, until the 
fit opportunity offered, when they have been re- 
wafted across the blue bosom of the Atlantic, as_ 
the ample emanations of British genius. The day 
has come (and passed) when the British arms have 
failed, and the morning is about to dawn when 
the British arts, exercised in gross plagiarism, 
shall be unsuccessful. 

Pardon us, critical reader;—we have only wan- 
dered awhile in one of the ten thousand prolific 
avenues that are open before us, and considering 
the subject, our aberration has been a short one.— 
Alleyne owed his life to the Iroquois, who con- 
ducted him after his recovery, with a very small 
remnant of the Americans, to Malden, and from 
thence to Detroit, where they were offered pub- 
licly to the citizens for sale, hawked about the 
streets, and sold as slaves, without regard to the 
character of their purchasers. The person who 
purchased Alleyne was an inferior chief of the 
Shawanese, called Chatakleesa, or the fowl-car- 
rier, whose wigwam stood near the waters of the 
Muskingum, a little distance from the main lodge 
of his tribe; he was a kind of pilgrim among the 
Shawanese, who mingled but little in society, for 
he had outlived the fires of his youth, and wished 
only to descend honored and regretted to the grave. 
The purport of his visit to Detroit was, to make a 
last effort to effect a reconciliation between his tribe 
and the whites who lived between them and the 
Alleghanies; by frequent intercourse with them, 
he learned how rapidly they were increasing, and 
it was his policy to make a friend of every white 
man he met, for by some prophetic light he seemed 
to see through the veiled vista of the future; and 
he anticipated a day when the numerous tribes 
would be dependant upon the men they hated, 
and were seeking to destroy, for the privilege of 
using their own hunting grounds. He was the 
only friend the whites could claim among ail the 
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tribes that inhabited the borders of the Muskingum, 
and the Sciota, and through gloom and shine he 
had remained firm in his attachment, and saw his 
relatives swept away before him, one by one, 
until, like Logan the Mingo, his blood scarcely 
warmed the veins of any living creature:—his 
firmness in the midst of repeated injuries can only 
be accounted for, in the fact of his having been 
devotedly attached in the early part of his life, to 
a pious missionary, who had located among the 
tribes, and taught them the religion of the bible;— 
though age had whitened his locks, and during the 
vicissitudes of the latter part of his life, he had 
seen and felt much of the treachery of his civili- 
zed neighbors, which sometimes fora moment 
shook his faith, yet he felt his heart to be at peace 
with the friends of the white missionary, for the 
sake of the man of God, who had taught him to 
love all his fellow men; and he remained firm to 
the last in the doctrines of the religion he had es- 
poused, and the impressions made upon his mind, 
in his early years by the preaching of the servant 
of the cross, as though they bad been written with 
a pen of iron in tables of brass, were not to be ef- 
faced during life. 

The mission of the chief was unsuccessful, and 
he returned with Alleyne to his tribe. For awhile 
the captive was sullen and dissatisfied, and would 
have destroyed himself, had not the awful idea of 
rushing unprepared, and unbidden, before his God 
have been continually upon his mind to deter him 
from his rash and foolish purpose. Keywhatim, 
the head chief of the Shawanese, and the father 
and director of several friendly tribes, insisted on 
the death of the white stranger, as soon as he 
made his appearance within the limits of his au- 
thority; but the respect the tribes entertained for 
the old warrior, the fowl-carrier, prevented them 
from destroying his prisoner, without his consent. 
Chatakleesa admired the noble appearance of: Al- 
leyne, and he resolved to make him his friend and 
companion, that his declining years might be en- 
livened, and his passage to the tomb smoothed 
and made agreeable by his company. He con- 
versed freely with him, and sought by his atten- 
tion and kindness to win him from troubled feel- 
ings, and to drive the frown away from his brow. 
Alleyne was suspicious of the intentions of the 
swarthy Indians that he frequently saw lurking 
about the habitation of the old warrior, and it was 
impossible for him to rest, while he every moment 
imagined they were coming to take his life. The 
fowl-carrier saw this, and to calm his disquietude 
kept continually by his side; for his determina- 
tion was, if his prisoner was attacked, he would 
be the first to fall. 

Keywhatim was eloquent before the council of 
the chieis of the several tribes who had assem- 





bled to make arrangements for raising a fresh sup- 
ply of warriors, to send to the assistance of their 
allies, and he made the propriety of permitting a 
pale face to dwell in their midst, part of his dis- 
cussion. ‘Have they not,” said he, “beat down 
the tree of peace, and fastened its boughs firmly 
by the stream of war?—have they not kindled the 
fire of battle, and raised the smoking spear amid 
its flame? and shall the Indian, whose proud soul 
shrinks at nothing but a spirit’s wrath, hug these 
monsters to his bosom, while they smite him with 
the hatchet of death? No! the white has dug 
up the hatchet, and the Indian will rest not until 
he buries it in his blood.” Twice the haughty 
chiefs decreed that the stranger must be sacrificed: 
and twice their veneration for the fowl-carrier 
caused them to reverse the decree. And the 
understanding when they separated was,—that for 
the first offence, the soul of the pale face should 
be sent to mingle with the race of dark spirits, 
that wander by the stream of sorrow forever, 
Chatakleesa treated Alleyne with as much af- 
fection and kindness as though he had been his 
own child; and Alleyne forced himself several 
times into a return of hisaffection. He liked not 
the Indian character, and despised the dark and 
hidden features that marked it; and it was a prin- 
ciple source of his regret, that he could not bring 
his feelings to an unaffected return of the kind- 
ness of his assumed father. By degrees he be- 
came inured to his new mode of living, and was 
induced to place a measure of confidence in his 
new acquaintances, with whom he sometimes ven- 
tured to hunt among the mountains; and if he 
could have succeeded in subduing the pride of his 
nature, and have brought himself upon an equality 
with them, he might possibly have been happy; 
but that innate feeling, that exalts man in his own 
estimation, above his more ignorant fellows, he 
could not prostrate; and he sometimes was looked 
upon by the savages as a suspicious associate. 
Alleyne was an expert hunter, and at times 
met with more success in the chase than his com- 
rades; this the Indians could not brook, and more 
than once he was obliged to fly to the protection 
of Chatakleesa, to preserve his life from the ex- 
asperated hunters. Things, however, soon began 
to wear a somewhat favorable appearance. Al- 
leyne, seeing no chance for escape, was becoming 
reconciled to his lot, and his Indian associates 
manifested signs of friendship; nothing inter- 
rupted his peace of mind, save the occasional re- 
currence of his former happiness, and the thought 
of the pleasure and enjoyment of his friends in 
the midst of the civilization of his native state. 
The white had now in his mode of life nearly 
become an Indian; he was admitted into their 
open councils, and allowed every privilege claim- 
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ed by the common savages; his opinion was con- 
sulted on several occasions, and he was likely to be 
made a kind of adviser in times of difficulty and 
danger; but a circumstance occurred that for awhile 
interrupted the existing good feeling, and gave 
Alleyne another narrow chance for his life. 

The chiefs were assembled in council to trans- 
act some business between themselves and a 
neighboring tribe, when the news of the defeat of 
the British and Indians at Upper Sandusky was 
announced. Gloom and darkness were spread 
over every countenance but Alleyne’s; and a 
gleam of joy and satisfaction animated for awhile 
his whole frame. This was perceived by the 
chiefs, and the first resolution passed at the coun- 
cil was, that the proud white must perish. Cha- 
takleesa rushed in the midst of the council, 
snatched the belt from his body and the plumes 
from his brow, and threw them into the fire. ““Am 
I not,” said he, “like an oak in the midst of an 
open field, around whose unbending stem the 
storms of many winters have passed? And have 
not the wind and the lightning swept every branch 
away’? Upon whom is the shade of Chatakleesa 
thrown? His children are sleeping in the grave; 
and the squaw that he loved when he was young 
has gone with them to the halls of their rest. 
The fowl-carrier has bled for his nation, and 
when he saw a flourishing scion in a far off shore, 
and brought it and planted it in his garden, and 
it grew, then the chiefs plucked it, and made it 
wither, and the lone stem of the field has been 
prostrate, and the gray hairs of the warrior, 
whose face was always to his foe, will be brought 
in sorrow to the grave. Take the scion and give 
it to the winds, and lay the head of the old chief 
with his squaw and little ones in the dust. Kin- 
dle the fires of joy, and dance upon the spot 
where their bodies shall sleep.” 

A death-like silence prevailed throughout the 
council, and the chiefs looked around upon each 
other with mingled feelings of fear and regret. 
The voice of Chatakleesa was unavailing, and 
the pale face was led like an uncomplaining “lamb 
to the slaughter.” The council fire curled its 
flame in the midst of the multitude, and Alleyne 
was led forth to the sacrifice. Men, women and 
children surrounded the pile, and silently and 
solemnly awaited the word of the head chief, 
which was to have been the signal for the work of 
death. The victim, with calmness and compo- 
sure, viewed the preparation that was making to 
destroy him. He saw the large war-axe, that 
was to have severed his head from his body; and 
he wept not, for his thoughts were upon his home 
and his friends, and his feelings were lost in the 
absorbing reflection. The fowl-carrier stood by 
his side, resolving to perish the moment the form 





of Alleyne should be thrown into the flame to be 
roasted; for he said, ‘this nation should have a 
double repast.” Alleyne took the miniature of 
his mother from his bosom, that he had worn 
there for years, and handed it to a young Indian 
girl that stood near him. She was the daughter 
of Keywhatim, and the boast of the tribe. “Keep 
it,” said he, ‘*to remember the white stranger, 
when his soul shall have gone to his God.” A 
tear fell upon his hand as the head of the girl 
hung over it; and Alleyne, victim as he was, 
and riven as was every feeling, would have offer- 
ed worlds, had they been his gift, to repay her 
for her sympathy. The word of the chief was 
given, and the battle-axe of a warrior gleamed in 
the bright beams of the sun, a loud shriek told 
the anxious assembly who had received the blow. 
Wuhloma had long secretly loved the white stran- 
ger, and wondered why her father and the chiefs 
wished to destroy him. She had often, unknown 
to any person but herself, stole behind the wig- 
wam of Chatakleesa, and through a crevice she 
had made with a shell, watched him while he 
slept, and prayed that the protection of the Great 
Spirit might be over him, to screen him from the 
vengeance of her tribe; and when he advanced 
and handed her the picture, fear alone prevented 
her from throwing herself upon his neck, and 
asking him to let her die in his stead. And when 
the scintillation of the hatchet in the sun-beam 
caught her eye, she was completely overpowered, 
and run and threw her arms around him, deter- 
mined at least to die by his side. The arm of 
the warrior drew back, and the shoulder of Wuh- 
loma received but half its strength. She sunk 
fainting at the feet of the loved stranger, who 
looked upon her as the angel of his deliverance, 
for he felt as if he should yet be free. A murmur 
rose from the lips of the multitude, and the heart- 
riven Keywhatim motioned for the prisoner to be 
led away from his sight. The fowl-carrier took 
him by the arm and led him to his wigwam. 
‘««Mysterious stranger,” said he, “the Great Spirit 
will preserve thy life; fear not, for the fates have 
united for thy safety; thrice thou hast been snatch- 
ed from the grasp of the monster, and the uplifted 
stroke has fallen powerless at thy side; rejoice, 
for the eye of a spirit is over thee, and be happy, 
for thou shalt not be slain.” 

From that hour the life and conduct of Alleyne 
became changed, there were features in the In- 
dian character that he now admired, and which 
had always before escaped his notice. He felt a 
deep, and he thought enduring affection for Wuh- 
loma, such as he had never felt for the beauties of 
his native shore, and he resolved if she survived 
the wound, he would make every return of grati- 
tude in his power. ‘*My heart, my hope, my all,” 
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he exclaimed, “shall be laid at the feet of my 
preserver, who fell wounded and bleeding at mine; 
inconsistent as it may seem, and shocking as it 


may be to the ear of civilization for a Christian to 


love a savage, it shall be done; but no! she is no 
savage! she is nature’s child, born among her 
wilds, with her own unaffected feelings, and taught 
to be an idolater. But I will teach her an idola- 
try of another sort, one more congenial to her dis- 
position and to mine. Yes! though the council of a 
hundred tribes oppose, the daughter of Keywhatim 
shall be the bride of a Christian prisoner.” 

Such was the wild rant of Alleyne, when he 
was aroused from his reverie by the interruption 
of an Indian woman, who told him that Wuhlo- 
ma was better, and wished to see him. “I,” said 
she, ‘‘will conduct you to her couch about midnight, 
when all the old chiefs are asleep, and the council 
fire is dim in the light of the moon.” This tidings 
was new joy to the heart of Alleyne, and he for- 
got home, and friends, and property, and thought 
only of his Indian love. As the woman was re- 
tiring, she said that Wuhloma loved to look upon 
the painted shadow of the white squaw, (the minia- 
ture) and intended to keep it for his sake. 

Midnight came, and Alleyne and Wuhloma en- 
joyed an hour of as exquisite pleasure as was ever 
enjoyed by human beings. Their intercourse 
may be imagined, not described, for perhaps there. 
never met two other individuals under like cir- 
cumstances. 

Wuhloma recovered, and mountain and valley 
were witness to the repeated rambles of the lovers, 
and to the often told tale of their affection. Their 
love was not so often communicated in words, as 
in that silent communion of feeling, that deep and 
absorbing language of souls, that never can be 
misunderstoed, and which glows as fervently, and 
bursts as eloquently, from the bosom of the tawny 
savage, as from the polished lips of the most re- 
fined European. The artless girl knew nothing 
of the etiquette practised in civilized life, and was 
incapable of assuming the studied manners and 
aifected carriage, shat so distinguish refinement 
from what is generally termed vulgarity; a refine- 
ment that is often studied as a female science, 
among the gentle sex of some of the countries of 
Europe, and which as often presents its votaries 
before the world in a ridiculous light, as it exalts 
them in the estimation of the wise and learned. 
Wuhloma was indeed, as Alleyne had styled her, 
the very child of nature, born and reared among 
her solitudes, and accustomed to her most dreary 
and secluded haunts. It was he who first called 
in her feelings from the charms of her woods, and 
plains, and thickets—and, in the simplicity of her 
soul, she gave him all her deep and ever abiding 
love. She watched him as he bounded from cliff 





to cliff in her sight, fearless of danger, and met 
him only to love him more. And Alleyne sat by 
her side and watched every expression of her 
features, and seemed to live in the smiles that lit 
up the countenance of his loving and beloved 
Wuhloma. 

He asked the fowl-carrier if Keywhatim would 
let Wuhloma be his wife; the brow of the old 
chief was knit when he heard the question, he 
loved his adopted son, and would have given all 
his possessions (which were considerable) to make 
him happy. He foresaw the danger of making 
known to the head chief such a request, to have 
asked the proud Keywhatim for his daughter 
would have been to incur his hate, and revenge 
would have been his only feeling; he endeavored 
to dissuade him from his design, ‘Forget Wuh- 
loma,” said he, ‘and you may live contented and 
at peace among your Indian friends—they have 
almost forgotten that you belong to the race of the 
white man, but if you awaken again their ven- 
geance against you, death may be your doom.” 
The words of the old warrior had as well to have 
been given to the wind, for they only added fuel 
to the flame that was already consuming him. 
Alleyne had thought much upon the danger of his 
situation, but the feelings of Wuhloma had been 
so completely absorbed in the object of her love, 
that she did not think for a moment of the diffi- 
culties and dangers that lay before her, and when 
Alleyne told -her of the words of the fowl-carrier, 
she was almost frantic with despair. “No,” said 
she, “Wuhloma’s father will not see her die away 
like the wild rose when the cold wind comes. He 
has stood beside the sear-leaf, when the wind 
blew it from the tree, and he has seen it wither 
upon the ground: the soul of the warrior has been 
sad as he has seen the wind and the storm bear 
the flowers of spring away from before him: ask 
Wuhloma’s father, Albert, ask old Keywhatim for 
Wuhloma, and he will be kind to the bud he has 
nourished; tell him thou art dearer to Wuhloma’s 
soul, than-the stream is to the willow that shades 
it from the scorching sunbeam; Wuhloma will 
weep away her spirit without thee, and her tears 
shall be drunk up, like the water that is poured 
upon the rock that is hot when the sun shines on 
it; run Albert, run to Keywhatim and ask him for 
Wuhloma.” 

The old chief loved his daughter as he loved 
his own life, she was his only hope, and the star 
of his idolatry, and to have given her to the arms 
of one who was of the race he hated, would have 
been the greatest crime against his nation and 
against the Great Spirit, that he could have com- 
mitted, and when Wubloma told him how much 
she loved the white warrior, he drove her from 
his presence, and the flashing of his dark eyes 
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convinced the astonished girl how mach she had 
to fear. 

‘Where!’ roared he, ‘is the son of the pale 
face, that the spear of Keywhatim may roll his 
soul upon the wind, before his daughter shall be 
his squaw. Begone, Wuhloma! away from my 
sight, for thou hast kindleda storm in your father’s 
bosom whose lightning shall scathe the proud pale 
face, and hurry his soul to the hall of spirits to 
dwell in death forever; away, or a father’s ven- 
geance will be on thee.” 

Wuhloma flew to Alleyne to warn him of the 
cloud that was gathering. He was preparing to 
hunt, when he met the Indian with her long hair 
tied around her waist that she might run the 
faster; she was almost fainting with fatigue, and 
and her eyes.were much swollen with weeping. 
Alleyne caught her in his arms to kiss away 
her tears and to tell her to be happy. “Stop, 
Alleyne, stop! don’t kiss me now—in my father’s 
breast there is a feeling fiercer than the foam of 
the cataract; fly, Albert, fly, and Wuhloma will 
fly with thee. We will tell the fowl-carrier where 
our dwelling shall be made in the wilderness, and 
when the foam of my father’s wrath shall be like 
the water of the smooth lake, when his heart is 
sad and he wants to see his daughter, then the old 
chief shall come and bring us to Keywhatim.” 

Chatakleesa remonstrated awhile, but to no pur- 
pose, and finding he could not prevail upon either 
of them to stay, and forget each other, he took 
his own belt and bound it round the waist of 
Alleyne, pronounced a hasty blessing upon them, 
and hurried them, like flying fugitives, through 
the forest.. 

Keywhatim came to the wigwam of the fowl- 
carrier, and asked for Wuhloma and the pale face, 
but Wuhloma and the pale face were far beyond 
his reach—he was divested of the fury that had 
always shone so conspicuous on his character, for 
he had never a trial like this; he reproached the 
venerable chief that had fought many battles, and 
acquired much renown, by his side, in the mildest 
terms. 

“In the garden of Keywhatim,” said he, ‘there 
was a tender budding grapevine, it grew and 
its branches were spreading in beauty, and the old 
warrior was about to rest in the peace and quiet 
of his age beneath it—but the fowl-carrier brought 
a wild vine and planted it by its side; the wild 
vine grew faster than the vine Keywhatim planted, 
it twined itself about its branches, and the tender 
vine was withered; it was plucked from the gar- 
den it loved, and taken toa distant soil. Why 
will not the fowl-carrier tell the old care-worn 
chief where the pale face has taken the daughter 
that flourished at his side, like the vine in his 
garden? The grief that fills Keywhatim’s soul 





keeps down his anger, and for Wuhloma’s sake 
he will not destroy the pale face.” 

Such was the plan the old chief took to work 
upon the feelings of the fowl-carrier, and he ac- 
complished his purpose more effectually than if, 
in his fury, he had sworn to drive the child of the 
pale face from before him. Chatakleesa was 
totally unprepared for such an attack, he believed 
the old man would come foaming with rage, and 
he nerved himself for his approach; but when he 
came with his lamb-like meekness, and poured 
out his sorrows before him, when he wept at the 
recital of his wrongs, and seemed more anxious 
for his daughter’s return than to execute his ven- 
geance upon her lover, he was completely un- 
manned, and he knew not what reply to make. 
The two aged friends sat for some moments and 
looked each other in the face in silence—they 
remembered the affection they had borne each 
other in youth, the battles they had fought, and 
the scalps they had taken, the foes they had driven 
before them, and the spoils they had brought to 
their tribe, and the powers of sympathy were too 
strong; they fell upon each other’s bosoms and 
wept like children. 

The heart of Chatakleesa was deeply affected, 
and he made usewf every argument in his power 
to convince Keywhatim that Alleyne was not like 
the rest of his race—he represented him in the 
most favorable light, and strove to remove the 
prejudices of the chief and win him to the favor 
of his ward. But Alleyne had a white face, and 
that, in the eyes of the Indian chief, was more 
palpable than was the mark the Almighty, 
placed upon the forehead of the offending Cain. 
Keywhatim, however, found there was no alterna- 
tive, and he passed his word, that if the pale face 
returned his daughter, their marriage should be 
celebrated in the midst of the tribe, and he would 
give him his own wigwam for a dwelling. 

The fowl-carrier quickly made himself the 
bearer of the welcome tidings, and Wuhloma with 
her lover was soon at the door of Keywhatim’s 
wigwam. The old man was wild with joy, he 
embraced his daughter over and over again, and 
told Alleyne and his affianced father to be 
happy. 

The day was appointed for the performance of 
the marriage ceremony, which was done by the 
bride’s presenting her husband with a plate of 
corn. It came, and those who remained at home 
from the war among the five neighboring tribes, 
assembled to spend it in the most pleasant manner 
possible. The plate of corn was presented, 
adorned with flowers, and marked by some char- 
acters representing the most prominent scenes 
and circumstances that occurred in the courtship 
and marriage of the father and mother of Wuh- 
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loma. The wigwams of the five tribes were com- 
pletely deserted, and the crowd was immense that 
assembled to witness the nuptials of the bright- 
eyed transatlantic. Shouts and rejoicings rent 
the air—an hundred canoes were launched upon 
the waters of the Muskingum, and a hundred 
banners, adorned with representations of fishes 
and birds, and trees, and innumerable other figures, 
were waving in the free winds of heaven. The 
rowers performed several feats to expose their 
skill, and the plaudits of the host that lined the 
shore, amply rewarded them for their efforts to 
please. The heart of Alleyne was heavy, he 
eared not for such pastime, and an hour among 
the mountains with his bride was worth a life-time 
of such festivity. Suddenly, in the midst of their 
revelry, the countenance of Keywhatim became 
clouded, and his brows were knit like the gather- 
ings of astorm. Until that moment, he had not 
remembered that he had promised the brave Te- 
cumseh, if he should return victorious from the 
war, that Wuhloma should be his squaw. Now he 
recollected that Tecumseh was fighting with the 
very race to whom he had given his daughter, and 
he moaned for the forgiveness of the Great Spirit 
for having been led, by his affection for his daugh- 
ter, to forget every thing beside her happiness, 
and violate, in the sight of heaven and earth, the 
pledge he had partially made to the bravest chief 
that lived on the borders of the Muskingum. 
Neither the smiles of his daughter, or the conso- 
lations of his friends, could chase the gloom away 
that hung around his heart. 

His sorrow, however, availed him nothing, and 
had as well been spared him, for Tecumseh never 
returned to his tribe; he fell fighting for his mis- 
taken liberties upon the banks of the Thames, 
covered with glory, and respected even by his 
enemies, for he was as honorable a savage foe, as 
the whites ever contended with;—his memory 
will be long embalmed in the minds of, his na- 
tion, and those with whom he was at variance 
will regret that his influence was not exerted ina 
better cause. Years passed away, and Albert Al- 
leyne and his adoring wife lived in peace among 
their Indian friends. The heads of Keywhatim 
and the fowl-carrier were both laid in the dust, 
and Albert was almost the ruler and governor of 
the tribes, a fortunate circumstance for many a 
white prisoner who was condemned to death in 
their councils. The word of Alleyne released 
them, and they were sent back to their homes. 
Two children, as white and as fair as the lily of 
of the vale, blessed their union;—the eldest was a 
girl, and almost the pattern of perfection in per- 
son; and Alleyne forgot his wife and boy, and 
devoted all his attention and caresses to his idol- 
ized Eulemia. She was very like her mother, 





with an only exception, the copper tinge that 
marked the Indian was not at all visible in the 
child of the white man. Alleyne felt his affec- 
tion for his wife daily to decline, and settle more 
deeply in his daughter, and in spite of every effort 
to suppress his love for the child, that was bestow- 
ed at the expense of his devotion for its mother, 
he found it continually increasing. He soon be- 
gan to neglect the object of his early love, who 
was alarmed and almost rendered wretched by his 
inattention. He forgot that a woman’s feelings, 
warmed by a mother’s love, are only made deeper 
and more intense towards her husband, as the re- 
nown of their lives, and the weight of years add 
their influence to her character. He forgot the 
depth of her early affection, and the oft repeated 
tale of his own enduring love, and ravished by 
his daughter’s all-absorbing charms, was led on 
until he almost despised the mother. 

In the meantime, the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, and the Indians and whites became friend- 
ly. The hatchet and the sword was buried, and 
the olive branch of peace was waving from every 


Indian wigwam, and from every public bnilding 


of the whites. The savage who once thirsted for 
the blood of his foe, now joined the white man 
in the chase, and watched over him while he 
slept in the wilderness. The fires of freedom 
were blazing upon the soil of Columbia: the 
proud star-spangled banner was flared in their 
midst, and Indian and white met about its standard, 
and rejoiced together beneath its ample foldings. 

Alleyne was bound not to the Shawanese tribe 
by the fires of war, that formerly blazed on every 
side, aud he determined, with his daughter, to 
visit his home and relatives, who believed he had 
fallen in battle. His affection for his wife was 
completely exhausted, and he wished to part from 
her forever. He told her he would be gone but 
a short time, and as soon as he had seen and con- 
versed with his brothers, and mother, and sisters, he 
would return and love her as devotedly as ever. 

“Will you leave Wuhloma?” said the suspicious 
Indian, “will you leave her for the beautiful 
white females you have told her so much about? 
Ah, you will not come back; let Wuhloma go 
with you and be your servant; and she will not 
come when you are talking to the pretty squaws; 
she will stand by and watch, and love to wait on 
Albert.” 

“No, Wuhloma!” he replied, ‘No! you shall 
not go with me to be my servant, but I will after- 
wards come and take you to my people, and you 
shall be my wife, my beloved Wuhloma, and live 
with me ina large house instead of this trifling 
wigwam.” 

The dark suspicion of the girl was for a mo- 
ment bushed, and in an almost unconscious hour, 
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she permitted him to depart, taking with him his 
darling Eulemia, who was now the only living 
creature for whom he felt any affection. The ca- 
resses of his wife, and her tears and anxious con- 
cern for his welfare, were absolutely tedious and 
irksome to his feelings, and he tore himself from 
her arms before he displayed his uneasiness, for 
little as he seemed to care for her feelings, he did 
not wish her to suspect his intention of never 
again coming to see her. She fell swooning upon 
the sands, and was left in that condition by her 
husband, to be restored to wretchedness by her 
attendants, and to while her hours away in un- 
broken sorrow. 

In the smiles of her boy, for some weeks, the 
feelings of her heart found a calming, not a cu- 
ring, for her distress. She would often set and 
watch the interlining of his father’s features, and 
fancy his very actions resembled those of his ab- 
sent parent. But this comfort, shallow as it was, 
in a short time was snatched away; her boy fell a 
victim to disease, and her sad consolation was 
found in weeping at his grave. 

Alleyne mingled with the fashionable and the 
gay, in the city of New York, where he was re- 
ceived as a young widower in its first society. 
He had brought with him immense wealth, and 
was prepared to move in the highest circle, and 
to revel in the most fashionable and giddy throng. 
He regretted not his short exile from his home, 
for by it he had amassed an extensive fortune, 
more than the most licentious life could spend. 
All the past seemed like a pleasant dream, and he 
talked of his exploits in battle, and showed his 
little daughter, and boasted of her as being the 
child of an Indian prinetess. The wife he had 
left was remembered not, so abundant was his 
present enjoyment, and so filled was his brain 
with new schemes and plans, to exalt himself in 
the opinions of his relations and friends, that the 
remorse which should have wrung his soul, slum- 
bered in the busy tumult of his bosom, and he 
was remarked as the gayest of the gay. A flat- 
tering throng gathered around him wherever he 
went, lavished praises upon his ear, and he was 
prodigal in the discharge of the obligations under 
which they laid him. He involved himself deeply 
in dissipation, and his midnight revelries were 
continued until his constitution was impaired; he 
experienced violent sickness, and resolved to mend 
his life; he recovered, and dashed again amid the 
unthinking throng. His mother died, he wept at 


her grave, and went again into the commission of 


his darling sins. His idol-daughter was taken 
from his arms—he remembered the injured Wuh- 
loma for a moment, dropped a tear to the memory 
of her wrongs, and drowned his reflections in the 
inebriating cup. 
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Time drove care from his brow, and again his 
heart was light. He rode in a splendid equipage, 
attended by a beautiful dark skinned boy, who 
gave him no rest until he took him into his ser- 
vice. During the hours of his confinement, for 
he was often indisposed, the boy would sit beside 
his master’s couch to watch his gentle sleep, and 
wipe the sweat drops from his burning forehead, 
and compose him with songs in the fevered phren- 
zy of his brain. His dreams began to be disturbed, 
and his imagination haunted with the form of his 
forsaken Wuhloma. Sickness again came over 
him, and he resolved, if he recovered, to marry 
and forget his troubles. He was restored, and 
called to his brown cheeked boy, *“Gird_up the 
horses,” said he, ‘‘and bring out the chaise, I must 
ride to-day, or these harrowing thoughts will con- 
sume me.” 

They rode out, and when sixteen miles from 
New York city a storm arose, the vivid flashes of 
whose lightning, sent awful thrillings to the soul 
of Alleyne; the heavens frowned in darkness, and 
seemed as if ready to take vengeance upon the 
head of the guilty rioter. Peal after peal the loud 
detonations followed upon the quick flashes of 
lightning, and made the heart of the haughty one 
tremble. ‘The Boy held the reins, but the horses 
were unmanageable, and ran off from the chaise, 
leaving their burden upon the road. Alleyne was 
severely hurt, and the boy carried him in his arms 
to the nearest house, and walked, and ran by 
turns, unmindful of the lightning and the storm, 
until he reached the city; where he flew from 
house to house, and wrung his hands in agony, 
until he succeeded in obtaining medical assistance 
for his master. 

Death s¢emed to mock the rioter, and sported 
with him at pleasure. Again he was cured, and 
for awhile was thoughtful and serious; but the 
hours of his reform were few, and again he was 
first among the sons of dissipation. More than 
once or twice, or thrice, the boy had saved his 
life, and he risked it again and again as if it were 
given him to dare the worst of danger. 

One night, dark, dreary and disagreeable, Al- 
leyne ordered the boy to drive him fo the house of 
his beloved. He loved the daughter of one of 
the most wealthy citizens of New York; and the 
rich heiress appeared to love-him: for ladies who 
lead the most fashionable circles look not at the 
dissipation of their admirers; wealth and a fear- 
less carriage, will effect a speedy passage to their 
affections, while worth and modesty are told to 
keep their distance, there is but little room for 
them in the bosoms of the haughty fair. But, 
Alleyne had a rival, and that rival—the object of 
his inveterate and malignant hate—must be re- 
moved out of the way. He had often tried by 
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stratagem to rid himself of the one he hated, but 
his schemes as often failed, and he remained like 
a sponge upon his heart, that was drinking up his 
spirits. One smile bestowed from the prond girl, 
upon a word he said, was like a thousand daggers 
tearing the vitals of Alleyne asunder, and rending 
him with a worse than death-like torment. That 
evening the rivals met at the house of the object 
of their adoration, and were alike received by the 
proud and lovely fair. Alleyne fixed his soul 
upon the hazard, and resolved that he or his ene- 
my should fall that night. Hour after hour rolled 
on, and the beauty smiled alike on both. No 
change had taken place in her feelings, and she 
sported first with the one, and then the other. 
+ At length the moment came, in which the lady 
was to part with one of her admirers forever. 
Alleyne swore he eared not which should fall, for 
death was preferable to life under existing circum- 
stances. In a narrow lane the contending rivals 
sought each other’s life. Alleyne left his car- 
riage and his boy, and sought a convenient place 
to bury his weapon in the heart of his enemy. 
Doubtful was the struggle; both were armed alike 
and parried well the blows, until the boy rushed 
between them, and received the strange one’s 
steel up to the hilt in his heart. He was borne 
bleeding to the nearest habitation, and laid upon 
the softest bed. ‘‘Room, room,” cried his master, 
“the boy’s head is worth its weight in gold, and 
he must not die! Tear away that waistcoat, and 
bind the wound! Generous boy, you must not 
die!” The boy cast one last look at Alleyne, as 
he tore away the vest, and the heart of the proud 
one withered as the gaze of that bluod-shot eye 
passed away forever. ‘Wuhloma!” he raved, and 
fell upon the form of his dead wife; he raised 
again his glaring eyes, and cried, “deep shall be 
the revenge of thy spirit, thou injured one,” and 
rushed froin the room. ake 
Wuhloma was buried with every mark of re- 
spect. Alleyne’s love was soon after married 
to his rival, and he left to the world the relic of 
his former self, and a monument of misery, that 
heaven had scathed with the lightnings of his hal- 
lowed indignation. H. 





Rare ACCOMPLISHMENTS.—A gentleman ob- 
served to Henry, Prince of Prussia, that it was 
very rare to find genius, wit, memory, and judg- 
ment, united in the same person. ‘Surely there 
is nothing astonishing in this,” replied the prince, 
“Genius takes its daring flight towards heaven— 
heis the eagle. Wit moves along by fits and starts; 
he is the grasshopper. Memory marches back- 
wards—he is the crab. Judgment drags along 
slowly—he is the tortoise. How can you expect 
that all these animals should move in unison?” 





WE ARE SEVEN. 
BY WORDSWORTH. 


A simpte Child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage Girl; 
She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick, with many a curl, 
That clustered round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
Her beauty made me glad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“How many! Seven in all,” she said, 
And, wondering, looked at me. 


**And where are they? I pray you teil” 
She answered, “Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them, with my mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven!—I pray you tell, 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.” 


Then did the little Maid reply, 
“Seven boys and girls are we, 

Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree.” 


You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; 

If two are in the church-yard laid, 
Then ye are only five.” 


“Their graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little Maid replied, 

“Twelve steps or more from my mother’s door, 
And they are side by side. 


“My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief’ there I hem; 

And there upon the ground I sit— 
I sit and sing to them. 


“And often after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 

“The first that died was little Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 


Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 
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So in the church-yard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 


And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 
And he lies by her side.” 


“How many are you, then,” said I, 
“If they two are in Heaven?” 
The little Maiden did reply, 


“Q Master! we are seven.” 


“But they are dead, those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in Heaven!” 

*T was throwing words away: for still 

‘The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, “Nay, we are seven!” 





THE REFUSAL. 


ORIGINAL. 


Thou hast the secret of my heart, 
Forgive, be generous, and depart.—Scorr. 


Thy cherished name, in softest tone, 
Pve gently whispered when alone; 
And oh! how much Pve loved to trace, 
The matchless beauty of thy grace. 


REFUSAL. 
I will not leave my father’s home, 
To dwell with thee; or distant roam; 
Nor change the sweets of single mind, 
Nor leave my rural joys behind. 

REPLY. 

I’ve dreamed of pleasures free from care, 
When hopes were placed on one held dear; 
Those charming hours too fleetly passed— 
”T was happiness too pure to last. 


REFUSAL. 
My best affections all were given, 
To one dear friend, who lives in heaven: 
I loved him, and my heart is his— 
Pardon, kind sir, and close with this. 
REPLY. 
‘Then thou art gone, and I must roam 
In sadness and in silent gloom; 
I dreamed not of these fatal years, 
Of desolation and of tears. 


REFUSAL. 
1 must confess that I have strove, 
To crush the opening bud of love: 
But fate decrees it ne’er can be— 
I banish now all thoughts of thee. 

REPLY. 

And then at twilight’s pensive hour, 
On zephyr’s ear the tale P’ll pour, 
And many a tender thought shall flee, 
From this sad, broken heart, to thee. 





REFUSAL, 


Then, stranger, seek another fair, 
Whose best affections thou can’st share— 
For mine has known its brightest hour, 
’Tis blanch’d beneath a withering power. 


REPLY. 
The virtues I have found in you, 
Will cause me still to hope you true, 
And pray the future may impart, 
Some balm to soothe the wounded heart. 


REFUSAL. 
Those native virtues are my pride, 
And truth shall ever be my guide; 
No gentle balm can I impart, 
To soothe the sorrows of thy heart. 


REPLY. 
And yet I find my heart sincere, 
To one whose name’! still hold dear; 
But fate forbids, that ever we, 
The happiest of mankind should be. 


REFUSAL. 
For all the pleasures promised me, 
Of wedlock, rank, or luxury, 
I tell thee, stranger, ’tis in vain, 
Thou urgest me to love again. 
Lucy Hors. 


New Town, July 11, 1839. 





FAREWELL! FAREWELL!! 


ORIGINAL. 
Tuere is a pang that all have felt, 
There is a grief that none can tell, 
When beauty’s tearful eye hath dwelt 
On us! while falt’ring out, Farewell: 
The anguish of her pallid cheek, 
The tear of love that silent fell— 
The thought expression could not speak, 
Embittering that word—Farewell. 


The silent pressure of the hand, 
‘The bosom’s agonizing swell, 
The long check’d sigh that murmurs bland, 
Oh stay! yet feels the while, Farewell: 
The lips that never met till now, 
And tremble as they clinging tell, 
How much they love, and plight the vow, 
That half repays the word—Farewell. 


Alas! how hard it is to part, 
When doom’d with doubt no more to dwell, 


And heart is fondly pledg’d to heart, 


Alas! how hard to say—Farewell : 
And yet, in after days, *tis sweet, 
To think on every tear that fell, 
And vows that came not from deceit, 
And looks that sooth’d that word—Farewell. 


D. C. T. 








INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE, 
ORIGINAL 


MAN is an intellectual and moral being, design- 
ed to occupy a prominent station in the scale of 
animated existence, endowed with animal appe- 
tites in common with the beasts that perish, and 
with a mind, rendered by cultivation capable of 
comprehending things immaterial and immortal; 
a mind of endless expansion—a mind which ena- 
bles him to soar on the pinions of airy imagina- 
tion high as the home of the sunbeam, to penetrate 
the wilderness of the universe, speculate on 
systems in the remotest regions of unfathomable 
space, measure the comet’s flight,—or as that of 
the philosopher of modern days, who tamed the 


rage of thunder, 
“Tt can 


Bid the bold arm invade the lowering sky, 
And seize the tiptoe lightnings e’re they fly.” 

Destitute of energy, mind, in its primitive state, 
unenlightened, resembles the diamond, whose 
lustre is concealed beneath its native strata of 
earth, and which must pass through the hands of 
the artificer before it attains to its perfect state 
and intrinsic value. The diamond ornaments 
some fair and princely brow, and attracts by its 
dazzling brilliancy universal admiration;—the edu- 
cated mind, by the exercise of its gigantic powers, 
elicits regard and esteem. 

Man is the only being, moral, intellectual, 
and immortal; he alone can enjoy the sublimity of 
creative wisdom in adapting every thing, even the 
great machinery of the universe, to its proper 
sphere, in regulating the motions of those ponder- 
ous orbs that roll where existence still sleeps in 
the vast abyss of possibility. The great universe 
of nature is made subservient to his will, and the 
lower orders of the animal creation are placed at 
his disposal;—the only creature endowed with suf- 
ficient capacity to admire the beauty and scan the 
amazing strueture of this plastic ball of matter. 

In contemplating such as these, we naturally 
travel through the far off past ages, to that period 
in the world’s epoch when Athens flourished, the 
protectress of Greece, the centre of refinement and 
learning, the fruitful nurse of the arts, the literary 
repository of the world. Greece once was the 
mother of the poet and song; and Rome, the once 
proud mistress of the world, fostered science and 
cherished philosophy; but where now is the high 
souled Greek? A voice from Marathon replies, 
‘‘waken not the slumbers of the dead,’”’ and Rome, 
the Niobe of nations, has long since seen the last 
glimmering ray of her sun of glory fade behind 
her seven hills:—Now the gentle zephyrs of a 
southern sky fan nought but the leafy foliage of 
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the academic grove, where once admiring Plato, 
taught. The golden age of literature has passed 
away:—Athens and her Acropolis are still there, 
but tenantless and deserted as the cold and deso- 
late palaces of Venice:—The music of the Moor- 
ish horn once echoed through the romantic valleys 
of Spain, and sounds of revelry and joy once issued 
from the pillared palace of the Alhambra; and 
learning and refinement made their seat amid the 
pomp and splendor of Cordova, while Alexan- 
dria’s cloistered hails attracted the rapacity of the 
superstitious Moslem. 

Mind, uneducated, like the inert mass of passive 
matter, is incapable of that exercise, which ena- 
b'es it to survey the Elysian fields of literature, 
penetrate the regicns of thought, and participate 
in their rational delights;—destitute of all that ren- 
ders man intelligent and happy, must be that mind 
which is never impressed with a noble and digni- 
fied idea, or an elevated conception;—for what 
constitutes man’s happiness here, but a know- 
ledge of his origin, the design of his creation, and 
his future destiny. A cultivated intellect, con- 
versant with nature’s works, and the works of na- 
ture’s God, adinires the providential care and per- 
fection which pervades all things material, warms 
into gratitude towards the author of being, and 
finally swells into adoration of the Deity. Cold 
and mean indeed must be that heart which sees 
creative power and wisdom displayed in the struc- 
ture of this member of the universe, and reflected 
in the morning dew-drop, and still raises not a 
thought of One who framed them both. Nature 
affords no charms to the ignorant;—all that is 
grand, sublime and beautiful, may be scattered 
profusely around;—the lofty forest, the eagle’s 
cloud-capt nest in the mountain’s rugged brow, 
the majestic river, the surges of the mighty main, 
the dark and hazy horizon of night, decked with 
the twinkling of a thousand worlds—and nature’s 
every gift pass away, unheeded, unwelcomed, un- 
admired. 

Education, by serving food for thought and in- 
tellectual employment, prevents those ruder pas- 
sions being called into play, which transform man 
from the image of angelic perfection to the rea- 
sonless condition ofthe brute. This is exempli- 
fied in the condition of Christian Europe during 
the middle ages, enshrouded in worse than Cim- 
merian darkness, the light of the lamp of know- 
ledge was obscured by the mist of ignorance;— 
then a thousand battle-fields, covered with carnage 
and the bleached bones of the dead,—a thousand 
streams dyed with warrior’s blood—the clash of 
arms—the meeting of steel-girt men, and the war- 
drum’s stirring notes, told, that the demon of 
strife and discord had flapped his dark wings over 
the grave of half the world. It was then that the 
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only remains of literature were carefully preserved 
in the monastery and convent; and to the care of 
a few obscure monks the world is indebted for the 
noble talent and exalted genius displayed in those 
ancient manuscripts. 

A cultivated mind enables its possessor to ex- 
ert authority over the common mass to such an 
extent as sometimes to subvert their liberty, veri- 
fying an adage common, but rarely understood, 
that “knowledge is power;”’ for in the early ages 
of the world, when mankind were steeped in ig- 
norance, the enlightened few exercised almost 
absolute control over the unenlightened many; 
and even in more modern times, the lamentable 
and degraded condition of Ireland, where seven 
millions of human beings are chained to the car 
of slavery, affords evident proof of its correctness. 
Hence it is necessary, where the government is 
vested in the hands of the people, that public 
measures should be adopted to propagate the 
cause of general education, and disseminate a de- 
sire for the acquisition of knowledge throughout 
the community. An enlightened nation only can 
sustain those institutions necessary to the exist- 
ence and unimpeded action of the great machine 
of free government. The well trained mind finds 
in almost every object something to interest and 
please; and to accidental associations may be as- 
cribed some of the noblest efforts of human genius. 
The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, first conceived his design among the 
ruins of the seven hilled city; to the tones of a 
Welch harp we are indebted for the Bard of Gray, 
and we owe to the falling of an apple our know- 
ledge of the law of gravitation, which regulates 
the motion of the celestial bodies as they revolve 
in the vast wilderness of space. The warrior 
who perpetrates deeds of heroism and valor, and 
makes the battle field the repository of his ashes, 
wears for atime the wreath of honor twined by 
fame; but as long perspective years roll away to 
swell the ages past, the warrior is forgotten, and 
as crumble the frail memorials erected to perpetu- 
ate his memory, so he sinks from remembrance, 
and his name is erased from off the chronicled 
page:—but the philosopher’s unfading wreath re- 
minds us of one of the “few, the immortal few, 
that were not born to die; and though no costly 
marble points to the charnel-house of the mighty 
dead, yet the mingled feelings of reverence, re- 
gard and esteem, move to shed a silent tear over 
the repose of philosophy. I have paused over the 
grave of sainted genius;—I have stood above the 
plain undecorated stone that covered the ashes of 
true greatness; for there in the embrace of death, 
slumbering in that obscure corner, were deposited 
the remains of him ‘“‘who tamed the rage of thun- 
der and of despotism,”—for whose mighty mind 





earth was too small, emphatically styled the ge- 
nius of the western world—our own FRANKLIN. 

The inspired muse of the lyre may paint in 
poetic colors the advantages of a mind well train- 
ed. The orator may picture in glowing represen- 
tations its importance; but the most exalted con- 
ception falls far short of the reality. Man en- 
lightened, can accomplish almost every thing; he 
can direct the noble bark o’er the billows of the 
unfathomed deep, gliding as an ocean bird past its 
receding waves; he can impel the rapid car with 
the velocity of the swift winged lightning; he can 
level the hill and penetrate the rocky base of the 
mountain; he can almost make the figure on the 
canvas move, and the marble speak. 

He was made in the image of his God, fair, un- 
defiled and perfect; endowed with capacity to 
comprehend all but the mysteries of the omnis- 
cient Deity; faculties of intellect susceptible of 
constant and renewed cultivation, and which, 
when all of nature shall have passed away, when 
the blaze of that shining luminary shall be ob- 
scured by the superior brilliancy of the agent of 
destruction, obedient to high heaven’s mandate, 
when that spangled canopy above, twinkling as 
worlds pendant in space, shall be as the black 
horizon of night, and when the ruined wrecks of 
universes shall proclaim time is no more, the hu- 
man mind will be but just beginning to bud and 
expand. In all succeeding, as in all former ages, 
instances of extraordinary individual merit, the 
results of intellectual culture, will shine as senti- 
nel stars and beacon lights to guard the portals of 
knowledge, holding communion, as the Brazilian 
bird, from the spirit land with those whom differ- 
ence disconnects. 

Science is/advancing with rapid strides. The 
arts are progressing toward perfection, and mind, 
kindled by inspiration, seems to burst its earth- 
ly tenement and ascend to its great first cause; to 
trace the electric stream through the mazy laby- 
rinths of space up to its celestial origin; to delve 
into the depths of philosophy, or examine into 
the minutest principle of the atom, that floats in 
the sun-beam. D. B.C. 

Dickinson College, Pa. July, 1839. 








SECURE as we may sometimes seem to our- 
selves, we are in reality never so safe as to have 
no need of a superintending Providence. Dan- 
ger can never be at a distance from creatures who 
dwell in houses of clay.—Cowrer. 

Kine Witttam THE Turrp remarked, that 
‘‘where there is an unwillingness to do anything, 
reasons are easily found, to prove that impossible 
which is not so.” 
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THOU SILENT HALL. 


ORIGINAL. 


—— 


Tuov Silent Hall—how oft at night, 
In years of manhood past away, 

*Mid brilliant scenes of life and light, 
I’ve made my solitary way! 


How oft, where joy would sometimes dart 
Its burning fever to the brain— 

I’ve turned in graver thoughts apart, 
And woke alone to throbs of pain. 


How oft, where flashing eye met eye, 
As tho’ their fires could never sleep, 
And hearts to ’sponsive hearts beat high— 
Pye turned ’mid colder scenes to weep. 


If o’er my brow a smile would play, 
»T was not the sunlight ray of life, 

But that pale glare which loves to stay, 
Thro’ midnight when decay grows rife! 


If e’er I seemed to own the spell 

Which music’s thrilling strains might wake, 
”T'was only when I felt too well, 

My own heart strings in silence break. 


Thou solemn hall—the lyre’s mild swell, 
Along thy walls is heard no more— 
And many a distant grave may tell, 
Of those who lightly trode thee o’er! 


And now, as standing thus apart, 
From all who shared my presence then— 
The cloud bursts o’er this lonely heart, 
And sweeps its shivering chords again. 


And I can wear thy garlands dead, 
Where pleasures rove no longer free— 
But pulses which in silence bled, 
Beat high their last strange revelry! 


Baltimore County. 





IDOLS. 
a ne 


ORIGINAL. 


“The idols he shall utterly abolish.”,—Isatan. 


Hasr thou an idol, youthful mother? Is 

That cherub boy, who gambols at thy knee, 

In childhood’s loveliest blossom, priz’d 

Too fondly? When his bright orbs are on thee, 
And his tiny dimpled arms, twin’d joyously 
Around thy neck, while to thy cheek his own 
Is closely press’d—say, doth thy bosom thrill 
With sweet emotions’? In thy bliss, beware! 
God will permit no Idols! 


Gentle girl, 
Whose hopes of happiness were early wrought 
Into thy Brother’s destiny: the links 
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Of whose affections, passionless and pure, 

From life’s first dawn, were firmly, brightly clasp’d 
Around that manly form—remember, ’midst 

Thy golden dreams for him, thy God forbids 
Idolatry! 


Vision of beauty! fair 
And radiant daughter of a lofty line,— 
Thou who, amidst the many gifts which gird 
Thy envied destiny, hast coldly look’d 
On all, for one’s dear sake, and mingled love, 
Deceitful coloring, as the lotus drop 
In life’s bright cup for thee, hold steady sway 
O’er thy affections, lest their wild excess 
Erect a pedestal to fall. For God 
All Idols shall dethrone. 


Thou fair young bride, 
Whose cheek, pale from excessive feeling, tells 
Most truly of the pure high hopes, and sweet 
And trusting tenderness, with which thou now 
Dost place thy fate in mortal keeping, pause— 
Ere yet the brief, emphatic words are pass’d, 
And at the altar of thy God recall 
His solemn warning, and forbear t’ worship 
One of earthly mould; nor vow to worship, 
But to love: He is a jealous God, who, 
In his wisdom, will allow no Idols. 


Locy Seymoor. 
Rustic Glen, June 20, 1839. 





DISTINGUISHED MEN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JOHN KETTLEWELL. 


ORIGINAL. 


Tue writer is by birth a Pennsylvanian, and 
while he has, in common with his countrymen, 
but one national feeling, yet like all of them, he 
has that spirit of state pride, which acts as a great 
auxiliary in cherishing a more sacred enthusiasm 
for the true glory and honor of our country. 

There is, perhaps, no state in the Union that 
has exhibited stronger affection for the confederacy; 
made greater sacrifices in war, or pursued a more 
judicious policy in the accumulation of-wealth, or 
in the accession of physical strength, than this 
state. Her position has commanded respect, her 
power has given her a commensurate influence, 
and her internal wealth of soil, and mineral, all 
combined, have appointed her as the key-stone of 
a constitution sheltering millions of freemen. 
Her integrity is beyond reproach. Her patriotism, 
often tried, has never failed—while, in our national 
flag, her name shines bright amidst a constellation 
of stars. 

The question then starts itself, where has injus- 
tice been done her? We reply, in not awarding to 
her that justice in the production of extraordinary 
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individual intellect to which she has indisputable 
claims. 

There is nothing more common than a constant 
depreciation, in speaking of her great disparity 
with the old states, in the production of wise and 
distinguished men. It is not the object of the 
writer to contrast her, in this way, with any other 
state, or to advance claims of distinguished pre- 
eminence, but simply, by an imperfect attempt, to 
show that, in this respect, so far as his observation 
extends, great injustice has been done her. Nor 
has this been restricted to individual cases, for 
nothing is more fashionable, in some sections of 
the Union, than to snarl at the “ignorance” of 
Pennsylvania. It is not pretended that this preju- 
dice exists from any ill will, but from incorrect 
impressions. 

That her people are far behind many sections 
of the Union—that they have done far less than 
they ought to have done, or can, or will do, for 
the dissemination of knowledge, is plainly true. 
Yet that she has been greatly underrated, is equally 
true. 

In reference, therefore, to her claims to eminent 
native talent and genius, we should name Robert 
Fulton, as the most distinguished in mechanical 
science. This extraordinary man would not, per- 
haps, suffer in comparison with any in the world. 
Certainly, in our own country, he has no equal. He 
was not only a man of genius and mathematical 
science, but gifted with that indomitable spirit of 
energy and firmness which overcame every obsta- 
cle in a final triumph. Astounded as mankind 
were, at the first demonstrations of his discovery, 
that wonder, in this age of improvement, has gone 
on to increase, until the destruction of time and 
distance, by the power of steam, would almost 
lead one to suppose that aught else but the ele- 
ments must become tributary to its amazing 
influence. -Fearfully destructive as it must be in 
war, it is equally an ambassador of peace, by 
uniting, as neighbors, far off and distant nations. 
It strengthens the ties of our own country, and in 
the annihilation of space, and the immensity of 
the results it has produced, at once places the 
great, discoverer upon the right hand side of 
Columbus. 

Robert Fulton was the son of poor and obscure 
parents, of Lancaster county, in Pennsylvania. 

Nations look not alone to the useful, as all that 
is necessary to national glory. Posterity are less 
grateful in most instances, for benefits confer- 
red, than for dazzling exploits, or the triumphs 
of victory. The arts contend alike with war, and 
the sciences, for this wreath of glory. In the 
honor conferred upon our country by the fine arts, 
none has done more than a Pennsylvanian. An 
unknown and friendless boy, with genius, enter- 





prize, and industry, elevated himself to the com- 
panionship of sages and princes. A proud but 
enlightened nation appreciated his exalted talents, 
and rewarded them with the most distinguished 
personal honors. A patent of nobility is no evi- 
dence of merit—but the approbation of the learned 
and the highest seat in one of the most distin- 
guished institutions of the British nation—is a 
tribute to mind rarely surpassed. Sir Benjamin 
West was a poor boy of Pennsylvania—the intimate 
friend and patron of Fulton. 

While the fine arts rank among the loftiest ef- 
forts of genius, the name of Benjamin West will not 
cease to be remembered. 

A nation very properly turns to its literature as 
a source of pride or mortification. A country 
devoid of literature may yet be distinguished by 
fame, in the magnitude of its enterprise, and the 
distinguished actions of its citizens. An absence 
of literature does not prove an absence of mind, 
for extraordinary feats can only be accomplished 
by the power of intellect. Some of the best 
planned battles, the most important inventions, the 
wildest revolutions, and the greatest reformations, 
have been executed by men whose minds, though 
of the mightiest order, were but poorly cultivated. 

They could make a history, but not write one: 
gain a victory that decided the welfare of mil- 
lions, but not describe the conflict. Nevertheless, 
the literature of a nation not only stands con- 
spicuous amidst the various gifts of nature to 
men, in conferring honor upon their country; it 
contests the palm with the sword, the pencil, the 
chisel, or that inventive genius which has done so 
much to make and mar mankind. 

It is the vehicle through which posterity 
receives all its light of the past, and in the 
distribution of happiness, by the extension and 
transmission of knowledge, does more than all else 
to civilize and enlighten the human family. 

Much of the renown of Rome, is due to Gre- 
cian literature, and the bloodshed upon which the 
earlier fame of the former rests, infuses into the 
mind a feeling widely different to that of the 
latter.’ 

Our own country has not been deficient; but as 
yet we are but achild in the family of nations. 

In this paper we speak but of the departed 
alone; and up even to the present time, we have 
had too much to do for self alone, to make that 
decided turn to the cultivation of literature, which 
is every day progressing, and will advance. 

Impartial history always has, and always will 
retain its attitude, as one of the highest order of 
the various descriptions of literature. We there 
see the great dawn of life, in the actual struggle 
of the passions. Ambition and its destruction— 
patriotism and its reward, often too late; or only 
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paid by posterity—ingratitude, the love of power, 
treason, cowardice, are all arrayed, when devel- 
oped by a master mind. In this department, 
Pennsylvania has high claims to distinguished 
honor in Doctor David Ramsay. His History of 
the American Revolution is familiar to all, and 
will compare with any work of the kind. But 
his Life of Washington is what his fame must’ 
rest upon as a historian, and there we will let it 
abide. It is doubtful whether it has ever been 
surpassed by the best productions of ancient or | 
modern times. As a mathematician, and a philo- 
sopher without books or friends, Pennsylvania can, 
with no ordinary pride, point to David Ritten- 
house as one of the most illustrious philosophers | 
of our country, only excelled by the immortal 
Franklin, who was himself a Pennsylvanian in 
every thing but birth. 

Lindley Marray, in another walk of literature, 
is also a shining light:—So long as the school 
master is ‘‘abroad in our land,” or truth and | 
worth are regarded, with simplicity of character 
and soundness of mind, as circumstances confer- 
ing honor upon any country, so will the name of 
this excellent man be associated with becoming 
pride by his countrymen. 

In the class of American fictitious writers, 
Charles Brockden Brown was the pioneer, and in 
many respects, he still remains unrivalled by his 
countrymen. 

Though he lived long enough to write between 
twenty and thirty volumes, and they of a high or- 
der of merit, yet these efforts were but the evi- 
dence of what a longer life would have accom- 
plished. 

In unfolding the passions—depicting actual 
scenes of life—baring the human heart in all its 
mad and wayward workings—exposing scenes of 
heart-rending misery—and developing the plant- 
ing and growth of evil purposes, he has by no one 
of his own countrymen ever been excelled. This 
was done too without the aid of example, or that 
great light which has, since his day, been opened 
upon this description of literature. 

C. B. Brown wis a native of Philadelphia:— 
His life was one of purity—his death one of peace. 

As in mechanical science, the fine arts, and 
history, so may Pennsylvania claim an equal, if 
not, as in the others, a pre-eminent rank in the 
individuals of great distinction, she has produced 
in medical science. f 

Among those we will briefly mention the name 
of Benjamin Rush, who stands conspicuous not 
only in his profession, but as a scholar—as a man, 
and a Christian. 

Professor Wistar, as an anatomist, may com- 
pare with any other, without a shadow of fear for 
the result. 








In eminent statesmen, Pennsylvania cannot in- 
stitute a comparison with many of her sister states. 
In a country and government like ours, there is a 
brightness of fame, around the actions, and his- 
tory of the statesman and general, which is at- 
tached to none other. Asa political people, the 
names of our lawgivers and orators are constantly 
upon the lips of millions, and their deeds are 
handed down in political association, from father 
to child, and from generation to generation. They 
become identified more closely with our history 
as a nation, and posterity in reading their eloquent 
orations, or listening to the traditionary powers of 
a Patrick Henry, in a canse like that of freedom, 
burns with an enthusiasm, that darkens all else in 
its own brightness. 

In the production of distinguished orators, I 
have frankly admitted that Pennsylvania has not 
equalled many of her sister states.—She presents, 
however, no contemptible claim in James A. 
Bayard—a name that will lose but little, in a con- 
trast with the brilliant assemblage of eloquent men 
which our young country has exhibited to the 
world, 

Perhaps no nation, ancient or modern, has pro- 
duced so many truly eloquent men, as this growing 
republic, since her confederation. If the mother 
country can proudly ask us for our Milton, our 
Shakspeare, or Byron, we can with an equal de- 
gree of pride, refer to a list of distinguished ora- 
tors, many of whom may compare in ehasteness, 
purity, and vigor, with Cicero or Demosthenes. 
If we are barren in the one, we stand for the pe- 
riod, without arival in eminenee, for the rapid 
production of the other. 

The pulpit of Pennsylvania is nobly represent- 
ed in the venerable bishop White—her judiciary 
in chief-justice Shippen—her sword in generals 
Wayne and Brown—and that indomitable spirit of 
enterprise, and native courage—that life of toil, 
adventure, and contempt of danger which marks 
our countrymen, in the celebrated Daniel Boone. 

This sketch is greatly imperfect, and could be 
extended toa volume. It may be, that its very 
feebleness has destroyed the object in view, but 
does not impair the purity of the motive. Nor 
have we pretended to give genius a local habita- 
tion. It is a wealth that springs from another 
world, and belongs to the whole earth. Inspired 
by divine wisdom, men, in all ages, and all coun- 
tries, have been gifted with intellectual powers 
for purposes beyond human ken. Equally mys- 
terious to their possessors, as it is to their fellow- 
man, these inestimable gifts have too often been 
abused, and what might have appeared as a type 
of heaven, has been prostituted into an emblem of 
that destiny which befel the “fallen angel.” 

What aconflict between the mind and the heart. 
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The one soaring into the mysteries of the skies— 
associating with the planets—unfolding the inex- 
plicable laws of nature, or elevating by its power 
and example the dignity and character of its spe- 
cies; whilst the other, amidst the turbulence of 
destroying passion, revels in the destruction of all 
around—disfigures the beautiful—levels reason to 
animal darkness—annihilates all that is holy or 
good, and in the general wreck, leaves the tomb 
to tell that he, who might have saved thousands, 
has lived but to destroy his own soul. 

It is worthy of remark, that most of the great 
men of our country have not been less distin- 
guished for intellect, than for unsullied private 
character, virtue, and patriotism. Their inherit- 
ance was not alone the blessings of liberty, but 
with it, an example which we have only to fol- 
low in our private life, to make this inheritance 
lasting as time. 

The claims of the people of Pennsylvania, as 
exhibited in their history, to an aggregate of mind, 
is deferred to another paper. 





WHO SHALL BE FIRST? 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


ORIGINAL. 


Who shall be first in snowy shroud, 
To rest beneath the pall and plume, 
Silent amid the weeping crowd, 
A lonely tenant for the tomb? 
Borne solemnly along the wood, 
Some lonely sleeper soon must be, 
To rest in dreamless solitude, 
7Neath lowly shrub, or lofty tree. 


Who shall be first—the man of years, 
Or matron of the silv’ry crown; 
Who, tired of life—its toil and tears, 
Would gladly in the grave lie down? 
O many a head hath bowed in grief, 
That years hath covered with their snow, 
And many a heart hath sought relief 
From care, the crumbling sod below. 


Who shall be first—the man of prime, 
The maiden cast in beauty’s mould, 

Cut down in loneliness, ere time 
But half their happy years had told? 

Not manhood’s strength, nor beauty’s form, 
The tyrant’s ruthless arm can stay; 

The heart where health beats high and warm, 
He humbles with its kindred clay. 


Who shall be first—the thoughtless youth, 
That boundeth o’er the grassy plain; 
Whose heart of innocence and truth, 
Hath never known guilt’s gloomy stain? 
From youthful cheeks, the ruddy glow 
Of blooming health, alas, may fade; 
And lovely forms beneath the blow 
Of dark, relentless death, be laid. 
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Who shall be first—the sinless one 
That sits upon its mother’s knee; 
Whose race of life is but begun, 
Alike from care and error free? 
The cheek that ne’er hath blushed in guile, 
The lip that never knew deceit; 
May blanch in death and wear the smile 
Of beauty at the monster’s feet. 


Who shall be first—who shall it be, 

That broken-hearted friends may weep; 
While bearing to the cemetery, 

To leave in their last, lonely sleep? 
If from the happy throngs—or those 

The tempests of the world have driv’n, 
May all who here in peace repose, 

The first—the last—all meet in heav’n. 


Green Mount Cemetery, July, 1839. 








STANZAS. 


ORIGINAL. 


Is there a spot unbless’d on earth— 
A soul that never shares 

The beams that brighten into mirth, 
The gloom that sorrow wears? 

Is there a heart, unwedded here, 
Grown callous in disdain; 

To that is nature never near, 
And spreads her charms in vain? 


And look some vainly when the breast, 
Would prove his love and art, 

And say that all the charms possest 
Have failed to move the heart; 

And when they feel that they should love 
Who so has bless’d mankind, 

See naught to turn the thoughts above, 
Or elevate the mind? 


Yet nature spreads from day to day 
Her gifts, to please and win— 
As monitors upon our way, 
To guard our steps from sin; 
And who shall say, when wrapp’d in gloom, 
These flowers that charm the eye, 
Were he to love, would cease to bloom, 
Or pluck to cherish, die? 


For why were these so richly strown? 
These gifts of beauty given? 

For man! that he, by these alone, 
Should learn and judge of heaven. 

*Tis but to love the flowers that spring, 
The trees that ever wave, 

The streams that flow—the birds that sing, 
To love the power that gave. 


And till the heart can feel aright, 
These beauties spread abroad, 
It never can-enjoy the light, 
Nor know nor love the Lord. 


ROBT. DICKSON. 
Philadelphia. 
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EVIL MAY DAY. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 





CHAPTER I. 

For many months preceding the evening on 
which our tale commences, there had existed a 
growing animosity between the citizens and ap- 
prentices of London and the alien merchants, who 
had settled there for the purpose of facilitating 
their operations in commerce, and the sale of their 
wares; for so great had been the industry of the 
foreigners, or so indolent the Londoners, that two- 
thirds of the vessels sailing out of their port were 
owned by these enterprising emigrants. Being 
protected by the government, and possessed of 
immense wealth, they daily extended their power 
and influence, until at length it became obvious 
that in a few years the manufactures of the native 
citizens would be entirely lost sight of in the in- 
creased demand for the superior commodities of 
the aliens. Cool, hardy, and industrious, having 
no other object in view than the amassing of 
wealth, taking no part in the politics of the coun- 
try in which they considered themselves but tem- 
porary residents; slow of speech, yet shrewd in 
all matters relating to trade, they continued plod- 
ding onward with that silent assiduity which is 
the surest method of eventually securing a com- 
petence. Their pack-horses were known and 
recognised on every road, and in every village and 
hamlet in the kingdom, while at the annual fairs 
a bystander would have observed that the most 
costly articles exposed for sale were the property 
of these men. 

Not content with the mere inducement of their 
wares to secure the attendance of the country 
people around, with a sagacious policy they hired 
jongleurs, merry Andrews, mimics and morris 
dancers, in order that their efforts might lure many 
to the appointed meeting, who, had it not been for 
these attractions, would have remained content at 
home. 

The native merchants looked upon the success 
of the foreigners with a jealous eye, but in no 
one place was there greater disaffection manifested 
than in the good city of London, and against none 
of the aliens was their displeasure more pointed 
than against the merchants of the Hans Towns; 
for these men, by their industry and frugality, 
together with a business tact peculiar to them- 
selves, had drawa the entire trade in woolens 
from out of the hands of the Londoners, and 
secured it exclusively among themselves. 

It was in the year of our Lord, 1514, that the 
long smothered dissatisfaction of the citizens broke 
out into open murmurs, and from the tone adopt- 
ed, it was evident that these were but the prelude 
to acts of a more violent and lawless character, 





For some nights previous to the first of May, in 
the year above mentioned, groups of citizens and 
apprentices might have been seen standing at the 
corners of the various streets, or by the door of 
some well-known Hostel, discussing in all the 
bitterness of personal animosity the stagnation of 
their trade from the protection given by govern- 
ment to interloping foreigners; but upon the thir- 
tieth of April, or May-eve as it was termed, the 
streets appeared to be almost utterly deserted, and 
it is on this evening that our tale commences. 

It was about the usual time of retiring, say 
nine o’clock, probably nearer the tenth hour, that 
a single passenger might have been seen crossing 
from the street of Saint Martins le Grand, into 
one of the narrow streets by the church of Saint 
Paul; he was enveloped in a dark cloak, not un- 
like those worn by horsemen of modern times, 
and so completely was his person concealed within 
its folds, that it was evident they had been thus 
carefully arranged with a view to avoid recogni- 
tion. 

Scarcely giving a passing glance to the huge 
signs that creaked over his head, indicative of the 
trade, mystery, or profession of the occupants of 
the houses before which they swung, the stranger 
proceeded cautiously onward, picking his way 
over the broken side walk for the purpose of es- 
caping the puddles of water that still remained 
from the rain which had fallen during the day. 
Crossing Walbrook, he turned to the right, and 
continued on his course about the distance of two 
bow shots. when he suddenly halted; facing him 
was a large antiquated building of a mean dilapi- 
dated appearance, yet, which from the abundance 
of carved work about it, had probably once been 
the residence of a nobleman, but now was con- ~ 
verted into a hostel, as the huge lumbering sign, 
and rude painting indicated. The stranger tapped 
softly at the heavy door, there was a rattling of 
chains heard from within, a harsh grating of the 
rusty hinges succeeded, and at the next instant 
mine host of the “Red Rose” thrust his broadly 
illuminated face from between the aperture. 

‘Good master Kepler,” said he of the hostel, 
‘hast thou tarried long without? for mine ears 
have lost the quick sense of their youthful days, 
and I marvel not should’st thou have awaited, 
though sooth to say an’ it had been a flaunting 
ruffler at the door rather than the staid presence 
of the chief of the Hans merchants, by Mary 
mother! I trow I had been called by other name 
than that of Gabriel Crisp.” 

“Hush, good Gabriel,” said the merchant, with 
a silent gesture, as they proceeded along the noble 
though somewhat ruinous hall, and ascended the 
broad staircase; “Hush, good Gabriel, knowest 
thou not I tread on dangerous ground: be silent, I 
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pray, for well art thou aware that if my name 
were breathed to the citizens and apprentices at 
present assembled within thy hostel, by the Rood! 
I should be a butt for a score of arrows ere thou 
could’st raise a quarter staff.” 

“Now, by my troth, but thou speakest holy 


truth,” replied the host, ‘an’ the gallants knew of 


thy presence, my poor life, I warrant me, were 
not worth an Edward shovel-board, for the ap- 
prentices are hot-blooded youths, few of whom 
can boast of the cooling virtue of a beard; there 
is much prudence comes with the growth of a 
beard, good sir, believe me.” 

“Would to heaven then,’? muttered the mer- 
chant, in an under tone, “that the citizens would 
make a better use of it, and forbear molesting 
quiet men in the exercise of their vocations,—but 
they are wasps all—hovering around and doing 
battle for the honey of our hives. Tell me, mine 
host, have these men yet proceeded to the busi- 
ness which has called them in secret conclave.” 

“Sir merchant,” replied Gabriel, «if thou know- 
est aught of young springalds thou will avouch 
me, when I say, that the turning of an hour glass 
will scarce suffice to calm their fiery spirits so as 
to permit them to enter upon matters of such 
grave import.” 

“‘Grave import,” echoed the merchant, “thy 
words are ominous, old man, but tush! this is idle 
to be startled by a sound; conduct me to them, | 
would hear their resolutions.” 

Gabriel turned pale—‘‘Under favor, good mas- 
ter,” he exclaimed, “it seemeth to me to savor 
strongly of wrongheadedness, this resolution of 
thine; thou surely wilt not venture into this hor- 
net’s nest?” 

“7 will.” 

“Sir merchant!” said the agitated host, “I have 
heard that gray hairs bring with them wisdom, 
but an’ thou goest on this errand, I shall have no 
more faith in the saying; there have been threats 
breathed against thee and thine ere now, and that 
too by men who boast not idly,—what would’st 
thou among them?” 

“Learn their purposes, and defeat them, if I 
may.” 

“I will bring thee tidings; go not thou.” 

“I am resolved.” 

“Now, Mary mother, thou art more rash than a 
drunken wassailer! An’ thou venturest there, 
thou deservest the cap and bells of the city jester, 
think of thy daughter, good sir merchant; I would 
not wager a cup of burnt sack against the crown 
of the seventh Harry (whom heaven assoilize) 
that she will not be an orphan should they dis- 
cover thee.” 

“J thank thee for thy fears,” replied the mer- 
chant, in a softened tone, and grasping the hand 
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of Gabriel,—but it is for her sake I manifest this 
anxiety; she is the cherished idol of my soul, and 
to see her snatched from me by the rude hands of 
ruffian apprentices, or their no less rude masters, 
would take away the prop against which my 
heart has leaned, and break it in the fall.” 

“Well! well!” said Gabriel, betrayed into a 
greater expression of feeling than was his wont, 
by the simple pathos of the old man, “Well! well! 
thou shalt join them; there is one brave gallant 
will succor thee in extremity for thy daughter’s 
sake, and for thine own; he loves thee much, 
though thou hast ere now treated him dsscour- 
teously.” 

“Elton Cloudesley?” 

“The same—and as noble a youth, I trow, as 
ever drew a cloth yard shaft, or played the game 
of quintain.” 

“If it be as thou sayest—” 

“If it be! I tell thee, sir merchant, a worthier 
head never filled an apprentice’s cap, and a better 
heart never leaped to the light of bright eyes;—- 
thou wilt love him yet, mark me! but touching 
thy entrance, thou must doff thy cloak and velvet 
doublet, and cap, and array thee in broad cloth 
like one of them, though sooth to say, thy burly 
figure will but ill bear thee out amid their lenten 
persons;—that will do: now follow me, and what- 
ever thou hearest be silent, on thy life.” 

The object of the visit of the Hans merchant 
was, as the reader has probably already perceived, 
with a view of ascertaining the intentions of the 
assembled citizens, and preparing his measures 
accordingly. 

The room into which he was ushered by the 
host was crowded to excess with the disaffected, 
which was so far fortunate for himself that it ren- 
dered his entrance easy and unsuspected; there 
was much noise and confusion in the apartment at 
the time, for the feelings which had prompted the 
meeting had not sufficiently subsided to allow of 
their reasoning dispassionately,—the apprentices 
and their masters jostled together with a freedom 
and equality which later times knew not, for in 
those days the name of an apprentice was honorable. 

Eventually some degree of order was restored, 
and a thin, pale faced man addressed them at some 
length, inveighing bitterly against the conduct of 
the government in permitting foreigners to reside 
among them; then changing his theme, he de- 
nounced the foreigners themselves, ‘as wolves 
preying upon their sheep folds, or as locusts de- 
vouring their substance;” and concluded his phil- 
lipic by recommending, ‘that the apprentices 
meet on the morrow at St. Paul’s cross, thence to 
proceed to Saint Martins le Grand with the stern 
determination to root out the foreigners and de- 
stroy their wares.” 
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During the acclamations under which he re- 
sumed his seat, the assembly were startled by a 
bold sonorous voice, rising above the applause, 
and exclaiming—‘‘Shame! shame!”’ 

In an instant all was uproar; the citizens and 
apprentices sprang to their feet, and grasping their 
staves, rushed towards the speaker; while those 
who stood near, recognising in him the chief of 
the Hans merchants, cried out—‘‘A spy! a spy! 
*tis Ernest Kepler—down with him!”—mingled 
with fierce threats and denunciations. 

“Kill him! kill him!” exclaimed many of the 
citizens, and several arms were raised with the 
intent, when a young man dashed through the 
crowd, and striking up the weapons, threw him- 
self before the intruder. 

“Back, back, on your lives”—heshouted—“not 
a hair of his head shall be touched, or woe betide 
him that doeth it—What! shall a single man be 
done to death by a multitude? for shame! Lower 
your weapons men, or by St. Bride, my quarter 
staff shall become better acquainted with the qual- 
ity of your heads than will be pleasant to your- 
selves or courteous in me. Apsley, Jekyl, Oak- 
ley, an’ ye love me stir not, or I may be tempted 
to do that which would mar your May games on 
the morrow.” 

“Come away, Elton Cloudesley, art thou mad?” 
exclaimed they, ‘is he not aspy, a pitiful spy? 
and would’st thou shield him?” 

“Not a step budge I,” replied Cloudesley, “save 
with assurance of safe conduct to this worthy man; 
you all know me, and I trow are awareI am 
not a feather to be turned from my course by every 
wind that blows;—I haveran with ye, fought with 
ye, shot with ye, played with ye, drank with ye, 
yet much as I love the good fellowship between 
us, by St. Bride, an’ ye brave me now, we are 
foes henceforth and forever! Is he safe?” 

“Aye, aye! let him go! but his day of reckon- 
ing may yet be nearer than he deemeth,.” ° 

“‘Yonder is thy house, sir merchant,” said the 
young man, “and if thou would’st be safe from the 
coming storm, I pray thee seek some other asy- 
lum, or, (and the apprentice’s voice faltered,) if 
thou art determined to resist the aggressions of 
the mad multitude, I implore thee send thy daugh- 
ter from thee.—A woman’s nature is but ill fitted 
to bear up against the rude assaulis and uncurbed 
violence of an excited people.” 

“Elton Cloudesley,” replied the merchant, 
“thou has borne thyself this evening as an honest 
man should; thou hast returned good for evil, see- 
ing that I discountenanced thy visits to my house, 
despite my daughter’s wishes, and by consequence 
expected but little favor at thy hands,—now lis- 
ten—while Ernest Kepler has a shelter for his 





own head, henceforth thou art welcome, and his 
daughter—”’ 

‘-Speak not of her, good sir, ’till danger is past, 
for the present she must be bestowed in a safer 
home; the time is now coming when I will win 
her nobly.” 

“How?” 

“By making my actions deserving of her and 
thee! farewell.” 

The merchant gazed after the youth until he 
disappeared, and then slowly and mournfully pro- 
ceeded to his own home. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The May morning rises as clear as it is wont, 
my daughter,” said Ernest Kepler, to a beauti- 
ful girl, over whose fine features a shadow of anx- 
iety was thrown, that added a more than common 
interest to her appearance. She was one of those 
light airy beings, such as we rarely behold, but 
often dream of, and who, when seen, take hold of 
the heart strings with so sudden yet tenacious a 
grasp, that all the philosophy of after years will 
not prevent a quicker pulse whenever that sweet 
face is reflected from the mirrored depths of mem- 
ory. Her hair hung in glossy, golden ringlets, 
over as fair a brow as ever was chiseled by a Gre- 
cian sculptor—her eyebrows were beautifully 
arched—her eyes of the deepest, darkest blue, and 
the shine—the flickering radiance occasioned 
there by passing emotions, was like the sun- 
beams dancing over agitated waters—her nose 
was aquiline, and her lips full and pouting; but 
the free play and expression of those lips, and the 
accompanying smile, like the dream of an old mel- 
ody, could be felt, but never expressed—add to 
these a finely rounded figure, rather above the 
middle height, and, unlike most of her country- 
women, small and delicately moulded feet, and 
our heroine is presented to the reader. 

“The May morning rises as clear as it is wont, 
my child, but the sun will yet set upon a scene of 
violence; therefore don thy hood and kirtle, and 
hie thee with thy serving woman to White Friars; 
our kinsman is prepared to receive thee—perad- 
ventue I will join thee ere long; at present I must 
await the removal of my wares.” 

‘‘Father,” replied the maiden, “if thou tarriest, 
I will abide with thee—the men of blood dare not 
harm a woman, and perhaps my presence may 
protect thee.” 

“They are rude knaves, Alice, and care not a 
stiver for a brow of beauty. I had rather in this 
fray the arm of young Cloudesley were by my side, 
than thou before me as a shield—nay, blush not, 
my girl, we are friends now, and may yet be knit 
in bond still closer—Hark! what sound is that?— 
Away! away, my child! the tempest has begun!”’ 
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There were shoutings heard in the street, and a 
domestic rushed into the apartment— 

“They come, good master, now heaven protect 
us!” 

“Thou pale faced knave!”’ exclaimed the mer- 
chant, ‘‘away to thy fellows, bid them array them- 
selves with bow and harquebuss, and take their 
stand at the windows; and, dost hear? bid them 
bear themselves stoutly, and fire upon the first 
man that advances.” 

“Father! father!” exclaimed Alice, ‘‘no blood, 
no blood, I implore thee.” 

‘Out upon thee, girl, shall I not defend mine 
own? retire to thy chamber, this is work for men, 
not such as thee; nay, dry thy tears, Alice, I 
meant not harshly; thy old father is vexed and 
nettled—kiss me, sweet one!—now then, farewell 
—for they approach.” 

Confused and tumultuously came the appren- 
tices and citizens before the houses of their pro- 
posed victims; they were variously armed—some 
bore the thick staff called the apprentice’s club, 
others the well tried and unerring bow,—a few 
harquebusses, at that time prohibited by law, 
were among the crowd; the remainder of the 
arms were composed of bills, scythes, pikes, and 
such other instruments of mischief as could be the 
most readily obtained,—thus they approached, 
shouting “Apprentices! apprentices! clubs! clubs! 
down with the foreigners! vengeance! vengeance! 
no Hans merchants!” until they halted with some- 
thing like order before the warehouse of Ernest 
Kepler, while the shouts of those behind remind- 
ed them that their fellows had already commenced 
the work of destruction on the others; the win- 
dows of the merchant’s house were barricaded and 
loop holes formed, through which several harque- 
busses were pointed upon the crowd; expecting 
no resistance, the multitude recoiled for an instant, 
while the merchant, taking advantage of the pause, 
threw open a window and addressed them:— 

«What seek ye, my friends, that you come in 
such a hostile guise,—here are no murderers or 
traitors among us—but honest men, who meddle 
not with others and live by the exercise of their 
own calling.” 

«’Tis Ernest Kepler,” they cried, “down with 
him! down with the chief of the Hans merchants!” 
and several rushed to the door, for the purpose of 
battering it, when Elton Cloudesley, supported 
by a few of his friends, sprang forward and stood 
before it. 

Throwing his foot firmly forward he raised his 
bow, affixed the arrow and drew it up to the barb, 
as he said,— 

“By the holy Rood! the first man that moves 
towards this house with evil thought, shall die the 
death—shame on ye!—for your movements this 





day are unblessed.—Jekyl!—Oakley, ye are my 
friends,—there lies my cap!” and he threw it sev- 
eral paces before him—*‘the first man that step- 
peth over it shoot him, though he die unshrived— 
the laws they have insulted will bear you out— 
keep strict guard here, while I prepare the escape 
of those within.” 

Scarcely had he entered the house, before there 
arose a shout from a second party who had forced 
the rear and succeeded in making their way to the 
apartment of the merchant, and had struck him 
down, when Elton rushed in and stood over the 
prostrate body. 

“Down to thy native hell!” exclaimed he, fell- 
ing the foremost of the party, ‘“‘what ho! Oakley! 
Jekyl! conduct this worthy man to the wharf at 
Black Friars—a boat awaits,—show the boatmen 
my tablets, he will respect them.” 

At this instant they heard much continued 
shouting, and a dense smoke suddenly filled the 
apartment. 

‘By Mary mother!”’ exclaimed he, “they have 
fired the house—away, away, ere it be too late!” 

“My daughter,” faintly ejaculated the merchant, 
“give me my daughter!” 

“Is she not safe!” 

“She is in the chamber above—she would not 
be removed,—oh save her or leave me to my fate.” 

The apprentice shouted wildly and smote his 
clenched hand upon his brow in unutterable 
agony. 

‘“‘Now heaven have mercy on her soul, for she 
is lost! see, the flames have caught the stairs, the 
old wooden building burns like so much paper; 
hie thee to the boat, Jekyl, with the merchant, I 
will save Alice, or perish with her.” 

So saying, he rushed through the licking flames: 
the stairs were burning beneath him, and the oak 
partitions on either side were blazing furiously; 
it caught his woollen garments, but he heeded not, 
he was half suffocated from the smoke and intol- 
erable heat, yet still he pressed onward; he called 
upon Alice, but no sound greeted him, save the 
crackling of the wood around,—at length his eye 
caught the impression of a light garment—he 
sprang forward—it was Alice—she had fainted,— 
folding her in his arms he threw a woolen cloak 
round her and prepared to descend—the stairs 
had fallen! he rushed back and for a moment 
gave himself up to despair,—it was but for a mo- 
ment—he threw open a window—grasped his 
lifeless burthen with the tenacity of a death grasp, 
and gained a footing on a projecting ledge with- 
out; he could distinctly hear the shrieks from the 
crowd below, and the fearful speculations of others 
as to his probable escape, for had his brain reeled 
or his grasp relaxed, they must have inevitably 
been dashed to atoms; that shriek and those hor- 
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rible speculations recalled him; he twice or thrice 
made the attempt to throw himself and his charge 
upon the roof of the adjoining house, but failed; 
again he essayed, and by a strong muscular effort 
succeeded amid the acclamations of the multitude, 
who had anxiously and painfully watched his 
struggle. 

Why need we proceed to recount the delirious 
joy of the merchant on the restoration of his child? 
Why need we say how Cloudesley was caressed 
and blessed? Why tell how, in a few months, he 
recovered from the fever occasioned by over exer- 
tion and anxiety of mind, and became the happy 
husband of the loveliest wife and wealthiest heiress 
in all Britain. Let the reader imagine these 
things, for they are true. 

As for the result of the insurrection, is it not 
written in the chronicles of those times, how the 
apprentices were incarcerated and condemned to 
die, but were at length pardoned, after much in- 
tercession, on their appearing bare-headed and 
with halters around their necks before the King, 
in the Hall of Westminster? Verily, it is so 
written! and the event we have recorded was ever 
after impressed upon the memory of the citizens 
by the name of “Evil May Day.” 

Baltimore, Md. 





DEDICATION OF GREEN MOUNT 
CEMETERY, JULY 13, 1839. 


ORIGINAL. 

Beneatn the long and verdant avenues 

Of arching trees and shrubs, where erst was heard 
The laugh of social mirth, or graver tones 

Of quiet friendship’s commune, when the hand, 
Which held the purse of wealth, was warm with life, 
And willingly its plenteous stores poured out, 

'T’o deck with loveliness its owner’s home,— 

Behold the thronging crowd! Gray hairs and’ youth, 
Maidens and babes, the strong man and the weak, 
Are gathering here. What come they out to see? 
Not unto mirth they ngw devote this spot,— 

No shrine they rear to pleasure or to joy,— 

No home for health,—no temple for the gay,— 

They build no gorgeous fane, round which to pour 
The wine-cup’s maddening flood, or join the dance 
When the full tide of youth leaps through the veins, 
And calls on music for her liveliest songs :— 

They come to build the “city of the dead,” 

To consecrate with holy prayer the earth, 

Where soon the breathing throng, whose steps now press 
Its verdant soil, shall seek their silent home. 

A burst of music, swelling on the ear, 

Proclaims the rites begun;—“Sleepers, awake !” 
From this green field “‘a voice is calling” loud— 

Ve stand where death’s dread power is own’d— 

Ye stand upon the confines of his world, 

Ev’n at the sombre grave’s sad vestibule. 





List, as yon holy man, with rev’rent voice, 
Repeats the call, and fervently invokes 
Heaven’s guardianship around the sacred spot, 
Which we have set apart, a field to bury in: 
A spot which now we dedicate to death, 
But not to death alone, but unto life,— 
A life beyond the tomb, where joy and peace 
Shall hold their sway,—for death. but opes the door 
Which leads to immortality of life. 


The sounds of prayer, the music’s magic tones, 
And strong impassioned voice of eloquence, 
Have each, in turn, here sought to lead the thoughts 
Down to the sure realities of death, 
And point the certain coming of his hour, 
When here, amid these groves, now quick with life, 
Our bodies shall be laid in dreamless sleep. 


The solemn rites are o’er, the deed is done, 
And this fair place, where man would love to live, 
Hath now the seal of death, a sombre badge, 
That consecrates it only to the dead. 


The silent throng, in reverent mood, arise, 
And with full hearts have turned their feet away, 
Again to mingle in the giddy whirl 
Which marks the thronging avenues of life; 
While these tall pines, and yon old oaks are left, 
As hoary guardians ’round the field of tombs; 
To stand, perchance, as silent witnesses, 
And note the sadly closing scene of those, 
Whose foot-prints yet are on the yielding soil. 
Stand firm, ye mute and moveless sentinels! 
Guard with your spreading arms the sacred dust 
Which soon, alas! may ask your watchfulness; 
And as your sturdy roots hold fast on earth, 
Still let your glorious heads, as now, arise 
To woo the gentlest breath of heaven, or catch 
Amid your leafy cells the whirlwind’s hymn, 
When the loud tempest trumpets forth His praise, 
Who rules the storm, and gives the zephyr breath. 
Still let your verdant spires in beauty rise, 
To teach us mortals that, beyond the clouds 
Which wrap our globe, a fairer world is found, 
Where the tired pilgrim, o’er life’s desert sands, 
May find the gathered hopes of endless joy. 





ELEGY. 


ORIGINAL. 


The beautiful is vanish’d and returns not. 
COLERIDGE’S WALLENSTEIN. 


Anp art thou then departed, forever vanish’d—gone? 

O thou—our bosom’s idolized and fondly cherish’d one! 

Hath the relentless spoiler lock’d thee in his icy thrall ; 

Sweet sister, is the dust thy couch, the cold damp earth 
thy pall? 


Ah! ’tis e’en so! and never more, on earth, that form 
of thine, 

May fill our longing gaze, nor bid affection’s tendrils 
twine! 
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That form, the strangely beautiful, whose spirit-love- 
liness, 

Aye flung a charm and glory round, that well, too well, 
did bless. 


And still’d, forever still’d, thy voice! whose thrillings, 
richly clear, 

Were like the joyous music-bursts, that lull the dream- 
er’s ear; 

Thro’ home’s familiar, pleasant haunts, it ne’er will 
echo more, 

To glad the yearnings of the heart—as sweetly wont 
of yore. e 


Ay, thou art dead, Emeuia! and ne’er again we'll bow 

Unto the holy spell, that thought, had woven on thy 
brow! 

And never, never more we'll thrill, beneath the love-lit 
glance 

Of thy mild and lustrous eye, soul’s skyey still expanse! 


O Death—what sacrilege to blight a vision all had 
woo’d— 

The beauty and the majesty of early womanhood; 

Aye—in the pride, the loveliness, the glory of its spring; 

Hope’s bloom upon its pathway, while free its angel- 
Wing. 


When Grief, o’erworn with vigils lone, is hush’d in 
slumber’s thrall, 

And wrapt in kind oblivious dreams, forgets shroud, 
bier, and pall, 

O then, how oft does Fancy bid that vision sweet ap- 
pear, 

Ay, buried one, thy image, how fondly summons near! 


And as again thy fairy tread falls gently on the ear, 

Blent with thy voice’s music, the ever “low and clear,” 

And beams once more thy azure eye, and rears thy 
brow of snow, 

How throbs deliciously the heart! what tears extatic 
flow! 


And how thé bosom’s inmost chords with anguish keen 
are torn, 

When waking consciousness returns, again to sigh and 
mourn; 

How agonizing then the thought that we may never see 

Nor hear thee more, save in the hour when Fancy 
revels free! 


But Beautiful! why sorrowing mourn, for oh, with thee 
‘tis well, 

In yonder palace-halls of Light, where they, the Daz- 
zling, dwell! 

Where, quivering thro’ ten thousand strings, forever 
rolls the song 

Of the ransom’d burning hosts, triumphantly along, 

There, robed in garments strangely fair, in halos ail 
divine, 

Thy soul bows down before its God, the everlasting 


SHRINE! 
J. M. 
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A xiTTLE more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, the land upon which the city of Balti- 
more now stands, with its sixty millions of pro- 
perty, and over one hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, was sold by the hundred acres, and laid out 
in extensive farms. Then the wide spreading 
forest gave habitation to prowling beasts, and 
shelter to the flocks of heaven. Then the waters 
of the brook pursued their way undisturbed over 
their silvery bed, and the bright shores of the Pa- 
tapsco glittered in the sunbeams in lonely soli- 
tude. Now how changed!—The trees of the for- 
est have fallen before the axe of the woodman, 
and are no more to be seen,—-the birds and the 
beasts have been driven from their verdant homes, 
and sing their songs and seek their prey in far 
distant shades. The waters of the brook have 
been arrested in their course, and diverted into 
channels of usefulness; and the still brilliant shores 
of the Patapsco are vocal with the sounds of mer- 
riment that ascend from the lips of thousands, 
who pursue their paths of business by the side of 
fleets, that walk like things of life over the broad 
and beautiful river. 

It seems strange at this day of improvement, to 
talk of the acres that we¥e farmed where streets 
are now located, and where busy thousands 
breathe. Yet such was once the fact, and that 
within the memories of our grandfathers. Be- 
tween the years 1660 and 1670, Mr. Charles Gor- 
such, a member of the society of Friends, pur- 
chased a plantation of fifty acres on Whetstone 
Point, ingluding the spot which our beautiful fort 
McHenry now encloses. For this fifty acres of 
land Mr. Gorsuch paid the extravagant demand of 
ten pounds, either in cash or tobacco; and a pret- 
tier spot he could scarcely have selected; for 
Whetstone Point sits like a swan upon the river, 
breasting the bright waves that roll in beauty 
against her form. About the same time Mr. Alex- 
ander Mountenag took up two hundred acres on 
each side of the stream now known by the name 
of the Harford run; and for years the place was 
called Mountenag’s Bottom, or Mountenag’s Neck. 

Mr. Charles Gorsuch seemed to be a man whose 
“constant care was to increase his store,” for he 
paddled his canoe across the Patapsco, for the very 
laudable purpose of paying his addresses to a 
certain Miss Cole, whose father, Mr. Thomas 
Cole, was the owner of five hundred and fifty 
acres of what was considered pretty good land— 
extending from Mountenag’s farm, a little west of 
Harford run, to the distance of one mile westward, 
in the neighborhood of where Chatsworth run 
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finds its way through the city, and from the river 
shore to Salisbury Plains, about half a mile north. 
This farm was divided into two parts, by the 
stream, afterward called *‘Jones’ Falls,” in honor 
of a Mr. David Jones, who became its owner;— 
it was known by the apellation of ‘*Cole’s Harbor” 
and after the old gentleman’s death, it gave har- 
bor and habitation to the beforementioned Mr. 
Charles Gorsuch, whose success in the way cf 
courtship, made him sole occupant of Miss Coles’ 
heart, and sole owner of her valuable property. 

Sometime after his marriage, Mr. Gorsuch dis- 
covered that his farm was too large, and he dis- 
posed of a considerable portion of it to Mr. David 
Jones, who fixed his residence at the head of tide 
water, on Jones’ Falls, near the place where 
French street is now situated. 

Mr. David Jones, after falling in love with a 
young widow, courted and married her, and to 
her son, Mr. James Todd, bequeathed his vast 
possessions, This Mr. Todd, in turn became a 
suitor; he wooed and won the hand and heart of 
a nice young lady, who had become the possessor 
of Mountenag’s neck. Having made respectable 
additions to his property, and ranged awhile over 
his fields and forests, he made a resurvey of the 
entire estate, lopping off some portions, which he 
conveyed to certain of his neighbors for value re- 
ceived, he procured a patent for the remainder, 
under the name and title of ‘*Todd’s Range.”— 
This Todd appears to have been a man of busi- 
ness. In a short time he disposed of different sec- 
tions of his land, and was thereby the means of 
bringing new neighbors near his own solitary 
dwelling. Three hundred acres of his boasted 
soil fell into the hands of Capt. Richard Colegate, 
who was county commissioner, and gave his 
name to a creek which still bears it, near the 
north branch of the Patapsco, from a part of which 
some of his ancestry had the honor of driving a 
party of Indians, who had planted their village 
upon the banks of a beautiful cove which makes 
up from the river. Fragments of rude earthern 
cooking utensils and arrow points of stone, are to 
be found upon the spot to this day. 

Charles Carroll, esq. purchased of Mr. Todd a 
tract cut off from his “range,’’ and afterwards 
sold a part of it, consisting of about thirty acres, 
to Mr. Jonathan Hanson, who built a mill; the 
remains of which still stand like a solemn memo- 
rial of the past near the north western intersec- 
tion of Holliday and Bath streets. How it is that 
this old relic of bygone years, has been allowed 
to survive the time worn fabrics with which it 
once held companionship, we are not able to di- 
vine, Some protecting spirit, has doubtless shel- 
tered it beneath his wing, and protected it from 
the utter decay which has fallen upon every human 





invention that once stood near it. A century and 
more, it has borne the ravages of time, and still 
may bare its head to the “battle and the breeze.” 
Storms have beat upon its breast, and the calm 
sunshine reposed upon its crown. Like a senti- 
nel it has stood and marked the destroying influ- 
ences of time, and the rapid march of improve- 
ment. Once, it hung upon its stream, like a lover 
over the bosom of his beloved, in the silence and 
solitude of nature, surrounded by the bloom and 
the beauty of plain and wood—of mount and 
streag. A channel from the Falls once quietly 
supplied the mill with water, while on the level 
summits of its banks the country lads and lasses 
wandered in romantic pastime; and the race cut 
from the main wheel to the stream below, bore 
away the waste water; and along this race grew 
bushes and brambles, birds warbled their notes 
undisturbed upon their boughs, and foxes and 
squirrels found shelter and shade beneath them. 
The mill-boy whistled his merry song, while 
seated upon the sack that mounted his Rosinante, 
and after a journey of several miles, smiled like 
a conqueror as he tumbled his bushel of corn into 
the hopper, tossed his bag upon the floor and him- 
self upon it, to wait until the miller had his toll, 
and his meal was ready for delivery. Woods and 
waterfalls bathed their verdant and glittering 
forms in the sun-beams, and spread their glories 
in the distance as if to invite the lazy miller to 
repose, and the traveller to survey their beauties. 

Fortunes have -been lost and won, hearts wooed 
and worshipped, and heads broken, in and about 
that old mill. Its tales of weal and woe, its en- 
actments of sorrow and of joy are among the 
things that were. They dwell in forgetfulness— 
silent as the dead, whose deeds once enlivened 
the flowing shade and rocky shore, and whose 
dust has been scattered by the winds. ‘No tomb 
inscribed” tells of their decay—no cenotaph con- 
tains the record of their history,—the only memo- 
rial of their rise and fall is the dilapidated fabric 
which may be pointed out for years to come as the 
remains of Hanson’s mill. 

O that some genius might arise to wander 
around the antiquated spot, and hold frequent 
communings with the spirit that watched over its 
early shades, and relate their history to the in- 
habitants of this large city, which has sprung 
like magic from their ruins. SF. gpnrr*, 





A PERSON bemoaning the uncomfortable pros- 
pects of celibacy, and comparing the respective 
situations of married and single persons, exclaim- 
ed, “‘What can make the bitter cup of a bachelor 
go down?” <A wit in the company assuming the 
manner and tone of the complainant, exclaimed, 
*“4 lass! a lass!” 
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GODWIN’S CALEB WILLIAMS. 


Aw author’s own history of his production is 
always interesting; we shall therefore give Mr. 
Godwin’s account of the ‘concoction’ of Caleb 
Williams nearly entire. 

“I formed a conception of a book of fictitious 
adventure, that should in some way be distin- 
guished by a very powerful interest. Pursuing 
this idea, I invented first the third volume of my 
tale, then the second, and last of all the first. I 
bent myself to the conception of a series of ad- 
ventures of flight and pursuit; the fugitive in per- 
petual apprehension of being overwhelmed with 
the worst calamities, and the pursuer, by his in- 
genuity and resources, keeping his victim in a 
state of the most fearful alarm. This was the 
project of my third volume. I was next called 
upon to conceive a dramatic and impressive situa- 
tion adequate to account for the impulse that the 
pursuer should feel, incessantly to alarm and har- 
rass his victim, with an inextinguishable resolu- 
tion never to allow him the least interval of peace 
and security. This I apprehended could best be 
effected by a secret murder, to the investigation 
of which the innocent victim should be impelled 
by an unconquerable spirit of curiosity. The 
murderer would thus have a sufficient motive to 
persecute the unhappy discoverer, that he mighi 
deprive him of peace, character, and credit, and 
have him for ever in his power. This constituted 
the outline of my second volume. The subject 
of the first volume was still to be invented. To 
account for the fearful events of the third, it was 
necessary that the pursuer should be invested 
with every advantage of fortune, with a resolu- 
tion that nothing could defeat or baffle, and with 
extraordinary resources of intellect. Nor could 
my purpose of giving an overpowering interest 
to my tale be answered, without his appearing to 
have been originally endowed with a mighty 
store of amiable dispositions and virtues, so that 
his being driven to the first act of murder should 
be judged worthy of the deepest regret, and 
should be seen in some measure to have arisen 
out of his virtues themselves. It was necessary 
to make him, so to speak, the tenant of an atmos- 
phere of romance, so that every reader should 
feel prompted almost to worship him for his high 
qualities. Here were ample materials for a first 
volume. I felt that I had a great advantage in 
thus carrying back my invention from the ulti- 
mate conclusion to the first commencement of the, 
train of adventures upon which I purposed to 
employ my pen. An entire unity of plot would 
be the infallible result; and the unity of spirit and 
interest in a tale, truly considered, gives it a pow- 
erful hold on the reader, which can scarcely be 
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generated with equal success in any other way. 
I devoted about two or three weeks to the ima- 
gining and putting down hints for my story, be- 
fore I engaged seriously and methodically in its 
composition. In these hints I began with my 
third volume, then proceeded to my second, and 
last of all grappled with the first. I filled two or 
three sheets of demy writing-paper, folded in oc- 
tavo, with these memorandums. They were put 
down with great brevity, yet explicitly enough to 
secure a perfect recollection of their meaning, 
within the time necessary for drawing out the 
story at full, in short paragraphs of two, three, 
four, five or six lines each. I then sat down to 
write my story from the beginning. I wrote for 
the most part but a short portion in any single 
day. I wrote only when the afflatus was upon 
me. I held it for a maxim, that any portion that 
was written when I was not fully in the vein, 
told far considerably worse than nothing. Idle- 
ness was a thousand times better in this case than 
industry against the grain. Idleness was only 
time lost; and the next day, it may be, was as 
promising as ever. It was merely a day perished 
from the calendar. Buta passage written feebly, 
flatly, and in a wrong spirit, constituted an obsta- 
cle that it was next to impossible to correct and 
set right again. I wrote therefore by starts; some- 
ilmes for a week or ten days not aline. Yet all 
came to the same thing in the sequel. On an 
average a volume of ‘Caleb Williams’ cost me 
four months, neither less nor more. It must be 
admitted, however, that during the whole period, 
bating a few intervals, my mind was in a high 
state of excitement. I said to myselfa thousand 
times, ‘I will write a tale that shall constitute an 
epoch in the mind of the reader; that no one, 
after he has read it, shall ever be exactly the 
same man that he was before.’ I put these things 
down just as they happened, and with the most 
entire frankness. I know that it will sound like 
the most pitiable degree of self-conceit. But such 
perhaps ought to be the state of mind of an au- 
thor when he dves his best. At any rate, I have 
said nothing of my vain-glorious impulse for 
nearly forty years. When I had written about 
seven-tenths of the first volume, I was prevailed 
upon by the extreme importunity of an old and 
intimate friend to allow hinr the perusal of my 
manuscript. On the second day he returned it 
with a note to this purpose: ‘I return you your 
manuscript, because I promised to do so. If I 
had obeyed the impulse of my own mind, I should 
have thrust it in the fire. If you persist, the book 
will infallibly prove the grave of your literary 
fame.’ I doubtless felt no implicit deferenee for 
the judgment of my friendly critic: yet it cost 
me at least two days of deep anxiety before I re- 
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covered the shock, Let the reader picture to 
himself my situation. I felt no implicit deference 
for the judgment of my friendly critic; but it was 
all I had for it. This was my first experiment of 
an unbiased decision. It stood in the place of all 
the world to me. 1 could not, and I did not feel 
disposed to appeal any farther. If I had, how 
could I tell that the seeond and third judgment 
would be more favorable than the first? Then 
what would have been the result? No; I had 
nothing for it but to wrap myself in my own in- 
tegrity. By dint of resolution I became invulner- 
able. I resolved to go on to the end, trusting as 
I could to my own anticipations of the whole, 
and bidding the world wait its time before it 
should be admitted to the consult. I began my 
narrative, as is the more usual way, in the third 
person. But I speedily became dissatisfied. I 
then assumed the first person, making the hero of 
my tale his own historian; and in this mode I 
have persisted in all my subsequent attempts at 
works of fiction. It was infinitely the best adapt- 
ed, at least, to my vein of delineation, where the 
thing in which my imagination revelled the most 
freely, was the analysis of the private and inter- 
nal operations of the mind, employing my meta- 


physical dissecting knife in tracing and laying | 


bare the involutions of motive, and recording the 
gradually accumulating impulses, which led the 
personages I had to describe primarily to adopt 
the particular way of proceeding in which they 
afterwards embarked. When I had determined 
on the main purpose of my story, it was ever my 
method to get about me any productions of for- 
mer authors that seemed to bear on my subject. 
I never entertained the fear, that in this way of 
proceeding I should be in danger of servilely 
copying my predecessors. I imagined that I had 
a vein of thinking that was properly my own, 
which would always preserve me from plagiarism. 
I read other authors, that I might see what they 
had dene, or, more properly, that I might forcibly 
hold my mind and occupy my thoughts in a par- 
ticular train, 1 and gny predecessors travelling in 
some sense to the same goal, at the same time 
that I struck out a path of my own, without ulti- 
mately heeding the direction they pursued, and 
disdaining to inquire whether by any chance it fora 
few steps coincided or did not coincide with mine. 
Thus, in the instance of Caleb Williams, I read 
over a little old book, entitled the Adventures of 
Mademoiselle de St. Phale, a French Protestant 
in the times of the fiercest persecution of the 
- Huguenots, who fled through France in the ut- 
most terror, in the midst of eternal alarms and 
hair-breadth escapes, having her quarters per- 
petually beaten up, and by scarcely any chance 
finding a moment’s interval of security. I turned 





over the pages of a tremendous compilation, en- 
titled, God’s Revenge against Murder, where the 
beam of the eye of Omniscience was represented 
as perpetually pursuing the guilty, and laying 
open his most hidden retreats to the light of day. 
I was extremely conversant with the Newgate 
Calendar, and the Lives of the Pirates. In ‘the 
mean time no works of fiction came amiss to me, 
provided they were written with energy. The 
authors were still employed upon the same mine 
as myself, however different was the vein they 
pursued: we were all of us engaged in exploring 
the entrails of mind and motive, and in tracing 
the various rencontres and clashes that may occur 
between mari and man in the diversified scene of 
human life. I rather amused myself with tracing 
a certain similitude between the story of Caleb 
Williams and the tale of Bluebeard, than derived 
any hints from that admirable specimen of the 
terrific Falkland was my Bluebeard, who had 
perpetrated atrocious crimes, which, if discover- 
ed, he might expect to have all the world roused 
to revenge against him. Caleb Williams was the 
wife, who in spite of warning, persisted in his 
attempts to discover the forbidden secret; and, 
when he had succeeded, struggled as fruitiessly to 
escape the consequences, as the wife of Blue- 
beard in washing the key of the ensanguined 
chamber, who, as often as she cleared the stain of 
blood from the one side, found it showing itself 
with frightful distinctness on the other.” 





A PICTURE OF NEW-HAVEN, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Ir you were to set a poet to make a town, with 
carle blanche as to trees, gardens, and green blinds, 
he wonld probably turn out very much such a 
place as New-Haven. (Supposing your educa- 
tion in geography to have been neglected, dear 
reader, this is the second capital of Connecticut, 
a half-rural, half-metropolitan town, lying between 
a precipice that makes the fag end of the Green 
Mountains and a handsome bay in Long Island 
Sound.) The first thought of the inventor of 
New-Haven, was to lay out the streets in parallel- 
ograms, and the second was to plant them from 
suburb to water side with the magnificent elms of 
the country. The result is, that at the end of 
fifty years, the town is buried in leaves, If it 
were not for the spires of the churches, a bird fly- 
ing over, on his autumn voyage to the Floridas, 
would never mention having seen it in his travels. 


‘It is a glorious tree—the elm—and those of the 


place I speak of, are famous even in our land of 
trees, for their surprising size and beauty. With 
the curve of their stems inthe sky, the long weep- 
ers of their outer and lower branches drop into 
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the street; fanning your face as you pass under 
with their geraniuam-like leaves, and close over 
head, interwoven like the trellis of a vine, they 
break up the light of the sky into golden flecks, 
and make you, of the common highway, a bower of 
the most approved secludedness and beauty. The 
houses are something between an Italian palace 
and an English cottage—built of wood, but, in the 
dim light of those overshadowing trees, as fair to 
the eye as marble with their triennial coats of 
paint, and each stands, in the midst of its own en- 
circling grass-plot, half-buried in vines and flow- 
ers, and facing outward from a cluster of gardens, 
divided by slender palings, and filling up with 
fruit trees and summer houses the square on 
whose limits it stands. Then, like the vari-col- 
ored parallelograms upon a chess-board, green 
openings are left throughout the town, fringed 
with triple and interweaving elm rows, the long 
and weeping branches sweeping downward to the 
grass, and with their enclosing shadows keeping 
moist and cool the road they overhang, and fair 
forms, (it is the garden of American beauty— 
New-Haven!) flit above in the green light in prim- 
itive security and freedom, and you would think 
the place, if you alit upon it in a summer’s even- 
ing,—what it seems to me now in memory, and 
what I have made it in this Rosa-Matilda des- 
cription—a scene from Boccaccio, or a vision 
from long lost Arcada. 

New-Haven may have eight thousand inhabit- 
tants. Its steamers run to New-York in six hours, 
(or did in my time—-I have ceased to be aston- 
ished on that subject, ‘and should not wonder if 
they did it now in one—a trifle of seventy miles 
up the Sound,) and the ladies go up in the morn- 
ing for a yard of bobbin, and return at night, and 
the gentlemen the same for a stroll in Broadway; 
and it is to this circumstance that, while it pre- 
serves its rural exterior, it is a very metropolitan 
place in the character of its society. The ama- 
ryllis of the pretty cottage you admire,-wears the 
fashions twenty days from Paris, and her shep- 
herd has a coat from Nugee, the divine pecu- 
liarality of which is not yet suspected east of 
Bond street, and in the newspaper hanging half 
out of the window, there is news red hot with the 
velocity of its arrival, from Russia and the Rocky 
Mountains, from the sources of the Mississippi 
and the brains of Monsieur Hairboult. Distance 
is an imaginary quantity, and Time, that used to 
give every thing the go-by, has come to a stand- 
still in his astonishment. There will be a propo- 
sition in Congress ere long, to do without him al- 
together—every new thing ‘saves time” so mar- 
vellously. 

Bright as it seems to me this seat of my alma 
mater, however, and gaily as I describe it, it is to 





me, if 1 may so express it, a picture of memory 
glazed and put away. If I see it ever again, it 
will be but to walk through its embowered streets 
by a mid-night moon, Itis vain and heart break- 
ing to go back, after absence, to any spot of earth 
of which the interest was the human love whose 
home and cradle it had been; but there is a period 
in our lives when the heart fuses and compounds 
with the things about it, and the close enamel 
which it overruns and binds in the affections, and 
which hardens in the lapse of years, till the im- 
mortal germ within is not more durable and un- 
wasting, warins never again, nor softens—and 
there is nothing on earth so mournful and una- 
vailing as to return to the scenes which are un- 
changed, and look to return to ourselves and 
others as we were when we first knew them. 





JOHNSON AND IRVING. 


T rarnx Johnson should not readily be put 
into the hands of contemplative young people, 
lest it give their thoughts too gloomy a bent, but 
his dark truths are to many the most wholesome 
reading, and safer than the pleasing flatteries of 
more cheerful writers. In lieu of Juscious draughts 
and rich viands, he administers medicines to sick 
human nature; and instead of inebriating reason 
with fleeting joy, founded on error and to be suc- 
ceeded by pain, he forces the mind by the vio- 
lence of truth into an abstinence from the riots of 
fancy, and thus gradually strengthens it to its 
pristine health and vigor. His massy solidity and 
splendor of style will probably affect all English 
compositions of a subsequent date. Many great 
modern writers betray a lurking worship for his 
majestic plenitude, which in proper hands may 
sometimes be used by imitators, with effect. 
When a eertain eloquent clergyman has in his 
own way worked up his subject toa high pitch, 
and excited in his auditory the loftiest tone of 
feeling, you may find him at times skilfully and 
imperceptibly rising into the measure of the 
Rambler, and the solemn music comes rolling in 
like the swelling of an organ from an unseen 
choir. 

Johnson’s command of language was partly the 
cause, and partly the consequence, of his labors 
as a lexicographer. He must have gone over the 
whole range of English literature, with verbal 
minuteness, preparatory to his dictionary, at once 
embracing with his comprehensive mind all its 
heterogeneous materials, analyzing and compar- 
ing their properties, tracing the history and origin 
of their words and phrases, reclaiming from abuse, 
purifying from error and arranging in order, with 
a power possessed only by one who surveyed his 
ground at a single glance. Thus, with the whole 
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mass of English words ay in bis head, and 
familiar with the nicest distinctions and shades of 
meaning, each one of which he had dwelt on with 
philosophical care, we may imagine with what a 
superior advantage he came to the field of essay 
writing. We cannot wonder that, under such 
circumstances, he should display, nay, that he 
should find it impossible to conceal, his world of 
verbal wealth, and that his ideas should clothe 
themselves in such a voluminous diction. But 
this voluminousness is far removed from prodi- 
gality or excess. It is not the rioting of aspend- 
thrift, lavishing his treasures with a restless and 
wasteful hand, but rather the ample and systematic 
munificence of a monarch, who carefully applies 
his exhaustless means of enlarged improvement 
and noble enterprises, erecting temples and found- 
ing institutions, which shall perpetuate his name 
to remote ages. Foote, with one of his felicitous 
strokes of the pen, painted this great man the 
“Caliban of literature,” a likeness, perhaps, but 
nevertheless a malevolent caricature. 

Turn from Johnson to Irving, It is like going 
from a cold cathedral into a soft, fragrant, joyous 
scene of nature. You are no longer chilled with 
depressing thoughts. Lofty and exciting ideas 


no longer come rolling through the mind with a 
force and grandeur that make it ache, but every 
thing that can sooth, cheer, strengthen, console 
and delight, rise around in harmony that fills you 
with pleasure—nothing is strained, 


pompous or 
unnatural. He tunes your heart in harmony with 
all the surrounding world: or even when he calls 
upon you to mourn, grief itself, under his enchant- 
ing pencil, is beautiful. No volume was ever 
more appropriately named than the Sketch Book. 
The author is an artist of the most exquisite ge- 
nius. He selects no subject but what is lovely. 
and it becomes lovelier under his touch. His Port- 
folio is enriched with groupings of nature—I 
know of no master painter worthy a comparison. 
Raphael—Guido—Correggio—they have not trans- 
cribed the beautiful goings on of the world like 
Irving; for he knows not only how to paint, but 
what. Itis an insul®@to such a mind to task him 
to a school of authors, and make him subservient 
because he was not the first in time. His resem- 
blance to Addison and Sterne has caused him by 
some, to be ranked under them; but had they 
never existed, would Koickerbocker, or the 


Sketch-Book, or Columbus, or the Fall of Gre-" 


nada, never have been written; or, being written, 
would they have been less beautiful? Had no 
transatlantic author ever found his way across 
the Atlantic, the same nature which formed Addi- 
son, would have blessed Geoffrey Crayon, with 
an exquisite perception of the humorous—the pa- 
thetic,—the beautiful—the refined. Over every 
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part of Europe, the name e and works of Washing- 
ton Irving are as common as those of any other con- 
tributor to the literature of any language. Wher- 
ever a library is, there Geoffrey Crayon stares in 
capitals, or, sometimes, smile in an engraving. 
1 do not know how far his works have been trans- 
lated into other tongues. Their perfection, like 
the coloring of Titian or Vandyke, can only be 
fully bestowed by the original hand of the author. 
As a standard of taste and style to English writers, 
he has achieved much good. Nothing is easier 
than to catch the style of Johnson; but, without 
his Herculean vigor, it is ridiculous—a dwarf 
strutting in the boots of a giant. But the quiet 
elegance—the pure taste—the tender pathos— 
the sentimental eloguence—relieved and enlivened 
by irresistible humor, of Irving, are conveyed in 
a vein of simplicity, which only a master of the 
language can acquiie. So skillful is he in pass- 
ages of humor, that he exhibits it, with perfect 
ease, in allits grades, as the master of an instru- 
ment sounds, at pleasure, every note. Heaven 
bless thee, Geoffrey!—N. Y. Mirror. 





Factory CuiLpREN 1N Prussta.—The fol- 
lowing information relative to the employment of 
children in factories in Prussia, must be interesting 
to all who look with interest upon whatever relates 
to the elevation of the physical and moral condition 
of the human race. Whatever may be the poli- 
tical motives of Prussia in establishing her edu- 
cational systems, there is no question that great 
good to the whole people must be the inevitable 
result. Contrast the factory system of England 
with that of Prussia, and how disgraceful to the 
former is the result:— 

“The employment of children in manufacto- 
ries, mines, or workshops of any kind, below the 
full age of nine years is strictly prohibited, nor 
are they to be employed at all before the full age 
of sixteen, unless it shall be proved by a certifi- 
cate regularly attested by the schoolmaster, that 
they have attended school and pursued their stu- 
dies for three years regularly beforehand, are able 
to read with facility in their native language, and 
conversant with the first elements of the art of 
writing. There is no exception to this regula- 
tion, except in cases where the masters or manu- 
facturers have themselves established schools close 
to their manufactories. It is, morever, provided, 
that no young people who have not attained the 
age of sixteen years shall be permitted to work 
more than ten hours a day, although in special 
and particular cases (de force majeure,) by which 
the regular march of business has been interrupt- 
ed, the local authorities are empowered to sanc- 
tion a prolongation of working time, but to the 
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extent of one hour only per day, and for a period 
never exceeding one month. These special cases 
refer, doubtless, to the occasional stoppage of the 
works by accidents to the machinery, which re- 
quire a total suspension of operations for the pur- 
pose of repairing, as, for example, where a mill 
is moved by water power, and it is stopped for a 
time by a deficient supply of water. On such 
events it is perhaps but fair that consideration 
should be had for the employer, who may have 
orders on hand, as frequently happens, to be exe- 
cuted within a given time, the non-execution of 
which would entail damage, and even lead to the 
ruin of his business. In each forenoon and after- 
noon, the young work people are to be allowed 
one quarter of an hour, and at noon an hour for 
recreation. They are not to commence before 
five in the morning, nor must their hours of work 
be prolonged past nine o’clock in the evening. 
They are prohibited from working at all on holi- 
days and Sundays. The Christian work people, 
who have not made their first communion, are 
not to labor during the hours fixed for religious 
instruction. The remainder of this legislative 
enactment consists of a scale of fines and penal- 
ties, more or less severe, upon manufacturers or 
employers who shall be found infringing any of 
its provisions. The former laws, for obliging 
children to attend the schools, are also to remain 
in force. Independent of the importance of this 
law, on the higher grounds of humanity and mo- 
rality, it is worthy of notice in respect of the be- 
neficial action it is likely to exercise in favor of 
the prices of productic. and the wages of manu- 
facturing labor in this country. For it has been 
a complaint with manufacturers, and their chief 
objection to any interference with the hours of 
labor of the younger operative, that on the conti- 
nent no time restrictions existed on the same kind 
of labor, one consequence of which, as asserted, 
was that they were or would be undersold in fo- 
reign markets in the description of fabrics where 
that labor was most peculiarly required, by all 
the difference of lower wages, arising from the 
longer hours worked abroad. So far as Prussia 
and, perhaps, the Germanic trade league is con- 
cerned, the disadvantage would now appear to be 
done away with. The improvements of the law 
made there, and under consideration here, will 
probably operate to increase the demand for adult 
labor in the manufactories, where it has been so 
extensively superseded by that of children, or 
very young people, to the great damage of both 
health and morals.” 


Brers.—A hive of bees, in the autumn, should 
weigh not less than twenty-five to thirty pounds, 
and should contain half a bushel of bees. 





A sHort SERMON FOR THE DISCONTENTED.— 
“For example. You would so like to be this or 
that, chief butler, or chief baker! and for this you 
consume your days in care and sadness. My 
friend! Solomon was more than chief butler or 
baker; he was king over all Israel, over the most 
wonderful people of the earth,—yet was he not 
thereby made happy. How then should you be hap- 
py? Therefore be content and joyful, and let another 
be chief haker.—Or perhaps you wish for this thing 
or that, an estate, or a mahogany table; for great 
or little, it is all the same. So you are longing 
for a mahogany table, cannot sleep for the want 
of it, and imagine that with this table happiness 
would come into your house? My friend! Solo- 
mon had splendid mahogany tables, sideboards, 
hanging shelves, footstools, balconies, all of ma- 
hogany; and he said all the beautiful mahoganies 
would not do. How then should a single table do 
for you? Wherefore, rejoice in your table of wal- 
nut or pine, and make not your life sad.”—From 
Matthias Claudius. 

NERVOUS AFFECTIONS.—AN impression made 
on one part of the body will often produce a ner- 
vous affection elsewhere at a distance from the 
original seat of the disease, and where no such 
obvious explanation of the fact presents itself. A 
disease in the liver produces a pain in the right 
shoulder; a disease in the heart produces a pain 
in the back. The late Dr. Wollaston was accus- 
tomed to relate the following:—He ate some ice- 
cream after dinver, which his stomach seemed in- 
capable of digesting. Some time afterwards, 
when he had left the dinner-table to go to the 
drawing-room, he found himself, lame from a vio- 
lent pain jn one ankle. Suddenly he became 
sick; the ice-cream was rejected from the stom- 
ach, and this was followed by an instantaneous 
relief of the pain in the foot. 





AMUSING ANECDOTE.—The archbishop of Dub- 
lin tells us of a horseman who, having lost his 
way, made a complete circle; when the first round 
was finished, seeing the marks of a horse’s hoofs, 
and never dreaming that they were those of his 
own beast, he rejoiced, and said, *‘This at least 
shows me that I am in some track;’” when the 
second circuit was finished, the signs of travel 
were doubled, and he said, ‘*‘Now, surely I am in 
a beaten way;” and with the conclusion of every 
round the marks increased, till he was certain he 
must be in some well-frequented thoroughfare, 
and approaching a populous town; but he was all 
the while riding after his horse’s tail, and deceived 
by the track of his own error. 


A LITTLE wrong done to another, is a great 
injury done to ourselves. 
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And whar gat ye that young thing, 
My boy, ®ammy? 

I gat her down in yonder how, 

Smiling on a broomy know, 

Herding ae wee lamb and ewe, 
For her poor mammy. 


What said ye to the bonny bairn, 
My boy, Tammy! 

I praised her een so lovely blue, 

Her cherry cheek and bonny mou, 

I pree’d it aft, as ye may trow, 
She said, “‘she’d tell her mammy.” 


I held her to my beating heart, 
My young and smiling lammy; 

I hae a house, it cost me dear, 

I’ve walth o’ plenishan and geer, 

Ye’se get it a’ wast ten times mair, 
Gin ye will leave your mammy. 


—s 
? 


this young thing, 
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Just come fra mam- --my. 


7” 
The smile gae’d aff her bonny face, 
I maun nae leave my mammy; 
“‘She’s gien me meat, she’s gien me claes, 
She’s been my comfort a’ my days, 
My father’s death brought mony waes, 
I maun nae leave my mammy.”’. 


We'll tak her hame and mak her fain, 
My ain kind-hearted lammy; 

We'll gie her meat, we’ll gie her claes, 

We'll be her comfort a’ her days; 

The wee thing gie’s her hand and says, 
“There, gang and ask my mammy.” 


Has she been to kirk with thee, 
My boy, Tammy? 

She has been to kirk with me, 

And the tear stood in her ee, 

But, oh! she’s but a young thing, 
Just come frae her mammy. 
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WE understand that the Rev. J. P. K. Hensnaw, D. D. 
Rector of St. Peter’s church in this city, is about to 
publish a work, to be entitled, A Prain ann Practica. 
Sysiem or Divinrry rok rue Prorte, in a series of Ser- 
mons; and we are happy to find, that while lighter 
publications are teeming in abundance from the press, 
we have among us, urged by considerations of a high 
and ennobling nature, men who are disposed to give 
their attention to matters of more importance. It be- 
comes us, as the occupants of a probationary state, to 
consider our future destiny and examine well the ground 
of our hope; and while we are pleased with the glitter- 
ing trifles of the imagination, which may be found on 
every hand, we are wanting in our duty towards our 
Creator and ourselves, if we neglect the high considera- 
tions of immortality, and forget that we are accountable 
beings. 

In our place, as editors of a literary journal, it is not 
our intention, and we hope it never shall be, to become 
the advocates of sectarian theology; matters of this 
sort, we leave for those, whose relation to the church, 
require that they should give them attention. But we 
may be permitted to express our pleasure at the progress 
of improvement, even in the literary history of the 
church; and to encourage the effort in any of its de- 
partments, to set the truth before the people. It is the 
light of liberal enlightenment which has driven away 
those clouds of superstition that darkened the church 
in former days, and he is a traitor to his God, and the 
enemy of his own soul, who dares to lift his hand for 
the purpose of arresting the progress of that light; for, 
upon its influence, depend the concerns of an everlast- 
ing existence. 

Where there are many minds, a difference of opinion 
must be expected to exist—but there can be no harm in 
an: honest difference of opinion; and the seeker after 
truth may even sometimes discover it in the conversa- 
tion or in the writings of one who, in many points, 
may differ from himself. When we consider, that 
pious men seldom if ever intend to deceive or lead the 
more ignorant astray, we are surprized that they should 
grow warm upon what they regard as debateable points, 
and refuse to examine all the grounds of controversy 
in a calm and candid spirit. In our present imperfect 
state, errors will exist, but we have charity enough to 
think, that among sincere Christians, errors of the heart 
are few—and these, if examined in a proper spirit, can 
scarcely fail to be of service to the serious inquirer 
after truth. 

With these views, we cannot be other than gratified 
that a talented citizen of Baltimore, should contemplate 
the publication of a work calculated to better the hearts 
and improve the condition of men. Dr. Henshaw is 
well known and highly respected among this commu- 
nity; his qualifications are entirely sufficient for the 
task he has undertaken, and we doubt not but that his 
publication will be eminently useful. 

The following extract from the prospectus of the 
work will afford some idea of the author’s design: 





“It may be deemed superfluous by some to give the 
world another system of theology, when so many val- 
uable ones are now extant. It is true, there are some 
containing much sound learning and orthodoxy. Their 
circulation is, however, chiefly limited to the clergy and 
candidates for the ministry, for whose benefit they are 
especially designed. But a popular system of doctrinal, 
experimental, and practical theology, adapted to the 
capacity and the wants of the great vody of the laity, 
is a desideratum in the religious literature of the day. 
The work here proposed, can make no high claims to 
great learning or originality; but is merely designed to 
give a perspicuous statement, illustration, and enforce- 
ment of the great principles of Christian faith, expe- 
rience, and duty. 

“The author indulges the hope that these plain and 
unpretending discourses may, by the divine blessing, 
contribute to fortify some of the disciples of Christ; to 
increase their attachment to the truths, their enjoyment 
of the comforts, and their fidelity in the duties of our 
holy religion.” 

We find that some of the press of other cities have 
taken notice of the design of Dr. Henshaw, and spoken 
very favorably of it. The “Banner of the Cross,” a 
large and valuable periodical, published in Philadelphia, 
contains an extended notice of the prospectus, from 
which we extract a few remarks. The Banner says: 

“The want is still greatly felt of a work less 
elaborate and professional, and more distinctly profes- 
sional and practical, than many extant, and which 
shall more immediately come home to the business and 
bosoms of the people. This want, we are happy to 
learn, is about to be supplied at last, by an able and 
judicious hand. For the last twelve or eighteen months, 
the Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, D. D. well known for 
nearly a quarter of a century as the eloquent, success- 
ful, and beloved pastor of St. Peter’s church, Balti- 
more, has been engaged in a course of Sunday morning 
discourses, covering the whole ground of Christianity, 
in a perspicuous elucidation of the great principles of 
our Christian faith. Highly acceptable to the people 
of his charge, as delivered in the course of parochial 
instruction, he has been induced to revise and prepare 
them for the press in the hope that, by the Divine 
blessing, they may yet be more extensively useful in 
the cause of Christ and his church.” 





Some time since an announcement was made in the 
daily papers of this city, that Mr. and Mrs. Davince 
intended to open, on the first Monday in September, an 
Academy for the instruction of young ladies in all the 
branches of a polite and classical education. A pros- 
pectus of the Academy, having fallen into our hands, 
we take pleasure in introducing the subject to the 
readers of the Monument, and of assuring them, from 
personal knowledge of Mr. Davidge and his lady, that 
in our humble judgment, those better prepared in every 
way for the arduous and important charge they are 
about to assume, are not to be found; and if correct 
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deportment, and amiable manners, are sufficient to 
secure success in an undertaking of the kind, then will 
they be eminently successful. 

In the prospectus before us, Mr. and Mrs. D. state 
that, “in connection with their literary and scientific 
improvement, the most unwearied attention will be 
paid to the social, moral, and religious deportment of 
the scholars, particularly such as may be entered as 
house pupils, to whom the principals will conceive it 
their duty to supply, as far as it may be practicable, the 
place of parents and guardians, in administering to 
their personal comforts, offering to them salutary ad- 
vice, and watching over their conduct.” 


Discourses on some of the Doctrinal Irticles of the 
Church of England. Also, Lectures on the His- 
tory of St. Peter, by the Rev. Henry Buunr, A. M. 
Rector of Streatham, Surrey, &c. 


While the press sends forth such an amount of light 
reading for the entertainment of the public, some of 
which is of exceptionable character, and much of doubt- 
ful utility—it is gratifying to witness the application 
of literary talent to the higher interests of morality 
and religion. 

The series of works written by Mr. Blunt, originally 
published in London, and given to the American public 
by the enterprizing publishers Messrs. Hooker & Clax- 
ton, of Philadelphia, has been received with great 
favor by the Christian community on both sides the 
Atlantic. 

The volume named at the head of this article is well 
adapted to sustain the reputation acquired for the author 
by his former popular productions. It is not light and 
superficial in its character, like much even of the reli- 
gious literature of the day, but abounds in valuable 
instruction and solid food for the mind. Those who 
desire to see some of the most important and difficult 
doctrines of Christianity ably discussed, and its prac- 
tical duties impressively enforced, cannot fail to derive 


benefit and pleasure from the perusal of it. 
H. 


Asoturr book of “Travels in North America,” will 
soon make its appearance from the London press. It 
is dedicated, by especial permission, to ‘“Her Majesty,” 
and has some reference to a summer residence among 
the Pawnee tribe in the remote prairies of the Missouri. 
The author found his way to the far west, and may 
do some service, by telling the world what he knows 
about our Indians; our vagabonds have been pretty well 
used up by his predecessors, and he does well to talk 
of the red men of our far off prairies and forests. 


Lavy Bussstnetoy, has been an authoress more than 
seventeen years; her first work was entitled the 
“Journey of a tour through the Netherlands to Paris.” 
Her next work, which is now in the press, will be 
called “Desultory Thoughts and Reflections.” A wag 
quotes Sheridan, where he says, “there are two classes 
of people, those who think and those who think they 
think,” and unceremoniously places her ladyship among 
the latter. 





Cotman’s Miscettany, New Yorx.—The first num- 
ber of this new magazine made its appearance in July. 
It is embellished with humorous engravings after the 
manner of Bentley’s Miscellany, and promises to be 
quite popular. ‘Terms, $5 per annum, in advance. 


One of the founders of thegEdinburgh Review, 
Sydney Smith, who has been one of the most invet- 
erate of wits, has announced his intention of publish- 
ing his entire works. They will doubtless have a 
chance for success. 


Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt, known as the writer of a book of 
tales, is to be one of the editors of a new magazine, to 


be published in London and entitled “The Britannia.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE.—An 
intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vicious; 
never, as a class, indolent. The excited mental activi- 
ty operates as a counterpoise to the stimulus of sense 
and appetite. The new world of ideas; the new 
views of the relations of things; the astonishing se- 
crets of the physical properties and mechanical powers, 
disclosed to the well-informed mind, presents attrac- 
tions, which, unless the character is deeply sunk, are 
sufficient to counterbalance the taste for frivolous or 
corrupt pleasures; and thus, in the end, a standard of 
character is created in the community, which, though 
it does not invariably save each individual, protects 
the virtue of the mass. 


TO MARY, ABSENT. 


BY JAS. HUNGERFORD. 


ORIGINAL. 


I warkep this evening, dearest, 
Ina “city of the dead,” 

Where pale sepulchral monuments 
Around were thickly spread— 

It was a place of beauty, 
And yet a spot of dread. 


Of beauty, for the sunshine, 

Of an evening mild and bright, 
Came down most sweetly mournful 
Upon the tombstones white— 
And upon the trees whose branches 

Stirred in a zephyr light. 


Of dread, for to my spirit, 
It told so solemnly, 
That once its still inhabitants 
Were breathing things like me— 
And that I, when passed a few years, 
No more on earth should be. 


Tis healthful to the soul, love, 
To pass, at times, a day 

Among the lonely tombs of those 
Who’ve gone from earth away— 

For many a moral do they tell, 
Those records of decay. 





